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This is a revised version of an immensely popular 
handbook which has been provided to participants of a variety of 
management training and education programs offered by the 
Management Science Unit at the FBI Academy, The handbook 
contains carefully selected articles on police management topics. 
It is intended for the use of law enforcement officials who 
participate in the various courses and programs presented not 
only at Quantico, Virginia, but also in other FBI management. 
training programs throughout the Nation, 


The majority of the articles emphasize the human 
relations skills so instrumental to success in a management 
position, Several articles deal with concepts, ideas, and 
Strategies related to management success, Conceptual skill has 
Long been recognized as an important element of manager 
performance, A few articles were deleted from the first edition 
and several others have been included in order to more fully 
describe and portray the managerial process. 
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Management Control 


Through Motivation 


By DONALD C. WITHAM 


Special Agent 
Management Science Unit 
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Quantico, Va 


The task of management is fre. 
quently subdivided into the following 
component parts: Planning, organizing, 
directing, staffing, and controlling. The 
management function of control, per 
haps befitting its position as the last 
function listed above, is generally less 
understood and honored than the oth- 
er managerial processes. There are 
many different interpretations of and 
misgivings about the concept of con- 
trol. Yet, despite the many misconcep- 
tions about the nature of control, there 
is general agreement about its defini- 
tion. Henri Fayol's definition in 1916 is 
still commonly accepted today 

“In an undertaking contro! con- 
sists in verifying whether every- 
thing occurs in conformity with the 
plan adopted, the instructions is- 
sued and principles established. It 
has for object to point out weak- 
nesses and errors in order to recti- 
fy them and prevent recurrence. It 
operates on everything, things, 
people, actions.’'' 

The American cultural value of in- 
dividual freedom is supposedly threat- 
ened by any form of control. Highly 
simplified, the argument goes that free- 
dom is good and control is bad. Al- 
though most people are reluctant to 
admit it, they probably prefer some 
degree of control in their lives to give 
them some stability and continuity and 
to contribute to their general well-being 


and safety. Yet, the negative connota- 
tion of control still exists, it is amplified 
by the methods in which controls have 
been traditionally devised, implement. 
ed, and used in boti) private sector and 
governmental organizations. Here, we 
discuss the traditional management 
control strategies, with particular em. 
phasis on the behavioral implications 
of these strategies. Motivation theory 
will also be addressed. Familiarity with 
such theories may assist law enforce. 
ment executives in unleashing the po 
tential of their subordinates, while 
establishing an organizational climate 
of self-control and optimum productivity 


A Traditional View of Control 


Many managers view control as the 
managerial means to insure that objec- 
tives are implemented This process 
is normally accomplished by estab- 
lishing policies and procedures and 
measuring and providing feedback on 
performance.’ The process of estab- 
lishing policies and procedures is relat- 
ed to the concep: of control as 
direction. The father of scientific man- 
agement, Frederick Taylor, believed 
that it was a primary responsibility of 
management to learn the best method 
and procedures for accomplishing 
work, prepare written instructions de- 
tailing these procedures, and carefully 
train selected workers in these proce- 
dures. Thus, it was the responsibility of 
managers, and not employees, to pro- 
vide clear and understandable policies 
and procedures that would insure the 
accomplishment of objectives 
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The distinctions between policy, 
procedure, or rule are not always clear 
and are nol really central to our discus 
sion Broadly stated, policies, proce 
dures, and rules set forth guidelines for 
making decisions, specily ways for car 
rying oul tasks, and provide requiations 
that require or prohibit certain behav. 
ior What is important is that managers 
devise policies and procedures that 
help employees accomplish objectives 
In their early years and while they are 
relatively small, most police depart 
ments, or for that matter virtually all 
organizations, require very few policies 
and procedures. Gradually, as the de- 
partment grows and becomes more 
complex, the need for policies and pro- 
cedures becomes more pronounced. It 
iS just not efficient or economically fea- 
sible to continue handling every prob- 
lem as unique he organizations 
decide to develop some policies that 
trade upon experience and give quid- 
ance to people facing similar problems 
for the first time. Today, many depart- 
ments not only rely on their own expe- 
nence but hire management con- 
sultants and staff specialists to analyze 
the experiences and innovations of 
other departments to see if they are 
applicable to their own department 


Even though the development of 
policies and procedures is inevitable, 
and in spite of the advantages just 
discussed, it iS equally inevitable that 
problems will evolve as a result of 
these policies and procedures Unless 
management is caretul to avoid provid: 
ing too much direction, these problems 
or disadvantages can easily outweigh 
the advantages In this era of rapid 
change and advanced technology, the 
idea of planning for and controlling 
every contingency is not feasible 
Above all else, police departments 
must be flexible and adaptive to the 
environment. Police managers and pa- 
trolmen must use discretion in handling 
unique or unforeseen incidents. Too 
much direction leads to an inversion of 
means and ends. Some people regard 
plans and procedures as an end in 
themselves, without regard to their 
contribution to organizational objec- 
tives. Many people feel that this ‘by 
the book" mentality is essentially syn- 
onomous with bureaucracy 

A final difficulty with control 
through policies and procedures is the 
continuing necessity to insure that they 
are up-to-date Outdated and improper 
policies can be a strong demotivator 
Some management consultants rec- 
ommend periodically burning all poli- 
cies and procedures, and after a few 
weeks, carefully assessing the situa- 
tion to determine which policies are 
really needed and which should be 
eliminated 


The second control process, 
measuring performance and providing 
feedback, has its roots in the concept 
of control not as direction but as verifi- 
cation—checking to see if activities 
conform to predetermined direction 
This approach involves developing and 
administering measures of key activi- 
ties that will discover and determine if 
objectives are being fulfilled Elaborate 
budgetary techniques, management 
audits, time scheduling techniques 
such as PERT (Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique), computer 
technology, and management informa 
tion systems have the capacity to pro- 
vide police managers with voluminous 
amounts of accurate, complex informa. 
tion in a timely fashion. Crucial to the 
effectiveness of such approaches, 
however, is choosing what to measure. 
How well the measurements are de- 
signed makes a difference in how 
much they can help the organization 
reach its objectives. Probably one of 
the most damning, but accurate, com- 
plaints about management by objec- 
tives, at least with respect to the way it 
iS frequently implemented, is the se- 
ductive urge to concentrate on that 
which is quantifiable at the expense of 
that which is important. If control sys- 
tems are to avoid being counterpro- 
ductive, both from an organizational 
effectiveness standpoint and from a 
motivational perspective, they must 
highlight links between effort and per- 
formance 


Research on the effects of control 
systems Upon motivation and behavior 
leads to the conclusion that complete 
ness, obectivily, and responsiveness 
to employee elfort and pertormance 
are desivable and necessary qualities 
of the performance measures! Em 
ployees perceive thal measurements 
define important aspects of the job 
They assume that what is counted is 
what matters As Harold Hook, the 
president of American General insur: 
ance Company, states, “A company 
gets what it inspects, not what it ex 
pects ‘In a 1963 report, P M. Blau 
comments that law entorcement off 
cials who are assigned an established 
caseload and a quota for clearing 
cases pick easy or fast cases toward 
the end of each month if they antici. 
pate falling short of thew quota’ Sev 
eral studies document how employees 
will make sure, by fai means or foul, 
that measurements will register at sat- 
isfactory levels The performance 
measures selected for the control sys- 
tem can, in fact, change the behavior 
of employees, and if the measures are 
not a valid indicator of performance, 
this change in behavior may well be 
dysfunctional 

Feedback i an integral part of 
control through the use of performance 
measurement Feedback makes it pos- 
sible to compare actual and intended 
performance and to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. The popular belief 
that accurate feedback results in im- 
proved performance has not always 
been supported by research studies. 
Additionally, the effectiveness of feed- 
back can vary depending on who or 
what provides it. Most individuals seem 
to find the task and themselves the 
preferred source.’ Supervisors often 
make a poor source of feedback 
“Critical feedback from supervisors in 
a performance appraisal system tends, 
indeed, to provide more stimulus to 
defensiveness than to improve perform- 
ance.’ * in short, feedback can be both 
valuable and risky 


Control Through Motivation 

Now that the possibilities of con 
trolling the behavior of people in orga 
nizations throuch polices and 
procedures and through performance 
measurement and feedback have been 
discussed, it i8 Necessary to consider 
the motivational processes of individ 
uals and see how police managers can 
apply this knowledge to control the 
behavior of thew personnel, According 
to motivation theory, people have cer 
tain needs and beliefs or expectancies 


“Feedback is an 
integral part of control 
through the use of 
performance 
measurement.” 


about whether or not various ways of 
behaving will lead to satisfaction of 
these needs. Within us all, mental and 
emotional processes are at work to 
determine how we will behave This 
article will briefly review some of the 
major theories of motivation in order to 
assist in understanding this psycholog)- 
cal process 


Masiow's Hierarchy of Needs 


In a classic work in the 1940's, 
Abraham Maslow outlined an overall 
theory of motivation using a hierarchy 
of needs concep which can be most 
helpful in explaining the vagaries of 
human behavior. ° (See fig. 1.) A basic 
assumption of the theory is that all 
behavior is goal-directed. The desired 
goals represent satisfaction of basic 
human needs. These needs are ar 
ranged in a hierarchical relationship 
with the lowest needs being prepotent 
According to the theory, people are 
always in a state of want, but what they 
want is a function of the pattern of 
need satisfactions within the hierarchy 
Lowest-level needs are predominant 
until they are at least partially satisfied, 
at which time higher-level needs 
emerge and become the energizers for 
future behavior. Maslow states that a 
satisfied need is not a motivator of 
behavior 


Just as satisted needs move peo. 
ple up the erarchy, unsatisted needs 
move people back down the herarchy 
lo thei basic physiological and satety 
needs Thus, a young police lieutenant 
with) a graduate degree and virtually 
unlimited career advancement poten 
lial iS probably operating normally ata 
level of ego/esteem need satisfaction 
or selft-actualization However, if he 
were captured by a group of terrorists 
and involved in a lengthy hostage situ- 
ation, within a relatively short time his 
benavior would be directed toward the 
Satisfaction of basic physiological 
needs, as well as the maintenance of 
nis satety and that of the other 
hostages 

Although Maslow did not intend 
that his theory be directly applied to 
work motivation, the need hierarchy 
can be roughly converted (See fig 2.) 

The research conducted to vali. 
date Maslow's model has had mixed 
results, and most likely, the model is 
not the final answer in work motivation. 
However, the model does serve one 
very significant purpose—to make 
managers more aware of the diverse 
needs of people at work 


Herzberg's Two-factor Theory of 
Motivation 


Frederick Herzberg extended the 
work of Maslow and developed a spe- 
cific theory of work motivation. Using 
what is known as the critical incident 
method, Herzberg has posed the fol- 
lowing to the many different types of 
workers—professional and manual. 

“Think of a time when you felt 
exceptionally bad about your job, 
either your present job or any 
other job you have had. Tell me 
what happened. Conversely, think 
of a time when you felt exception- 
ally good about your job... and 
tell me what happened.” '° 


The responses obtained were 
fairly consisicnt “When people were 


describing goud ‘ealngs, they were 
generally associ’ with job experi: 
ences and job cui ant, and bad experi: 


ences were genvally associated with 
the environmen’ 1 which the work was 
accomplished. : orcterg states that 
what makes peos)'e fuel good and bad 
about their work are two separate and 
distinct factors. The good factors are 
called motivators; the bad factors, 
hygiene. (See fig. 3.) 

Herzberg's theory is closely re- 
lated to that of Masiow. The hygiene 
factors are preventative and environ- 
mental in nature and are roughly equiv- 
alent to Masiow's lower-level needs. 
These factors are important because 
they prevent dissatisfaction and almost 
certain poor performance, but they do 
not lead to feelings of satisfaction and 
consequent high performance. Herz- 
berg believes that a person must be 
given a task to perform which is chal- 
lenging and meaningful to him in order 
to be motivated. 

Herzberg's theory has also been 
heavily criticized by academicians and 
practicing managers. The most serious 
criticism would appear to be with the 
methodology employed. When _ re- 
searchers depart from the critical inci- 
dent method (describing one instance 
when they felt either particularly good 
or bad about their job) used by Herz- 
berg, they generally obtain results 
which are quite different from those the 
two-factor theory would predict.'' An 
additional point of controversy over 
Herzberg's theory is the ting of sal- 
ary or pay as a hygiene iactor. Herz- 
berg states that pay is the most impor- 
tant hygiene factor, but many people 
feel that even this preeminence among 
hygiene factors may be an overcorrec 
tion for many workers. In other words, 
pay can be and is a motivator for many 
people. A study by Lawler in the early 
1970's has shown that money can be a 
powerful motivator for some people. '’ 
Still, Herzberg’s work is extremely valu- 
able to practicing managers because tt 
provides an understanding of job- 
content factors and worker satisfac- 
tion 


Figure | 
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Self Actualization Needs 
(To become what one 
is capable of being) 


Expectancy Theory of Motivation 


In an attempt to address some of 
the limitations of Masiow's and Herz- 
berg’s motivation theories, Victor 
Vroom proposed the = expectancy 
theory of work motivation in 1964.'' 
Presently, there are many models of 
work motivation built around the con- 
cept of expectancy theory. Most aca- 
demicians have embraced the 
expectancy theory because they feel it 
more adequately describes the motiva- 
tional process of individuals than the 
more simplistic models of Maslow and 
Herzberg. It should be recalled that 
Maslow and Herzberg believed that all 
behavior was goal-directed and that 
these goals represented satistaction of 
basic human needs. By way of con- 
trast, the expectancy theory states that 
a human being is both emotional— 
seeking satisfaction of needs—and 
reasonable—thinking through what al- 
ternative actions will satisfy neecs-—at 
the same time. In effect, we try to 
predict the consequences of our be- 
havior with respect to the payoffs we 
will receive, i.e, there is a cognitive 
aspect of behavior. Basic to the cogni- 
tive view of motivation is the notion 
that individuals have cognitive (subjec- 
tive) expectancies concerning the out- 
comes of their behavior and have 
preferences among these outcomes. 
Thus, people have an idea about pos- 
sible consequences of their acts and 
make conscious choices among con- 
sequences according to their probabil- 
ity of occurrence and their value to 
them. ‘Thus for the cognitive theorists 
it is the anticipation of reward that 
energizes behavior and the perceived 
value of various outcomes that gives 
behavior its direction.” '* 


For example, consider the situa- 
tion of a young patrolman studying tor 
a sergeant’s exam. The night before 
the exam the patroiman is trying to 
decide how to spend the evening. He 
has a number of choices. He could 
stay home and study, go to the local 
gym and work out, go to the neighbor- 
hood bar, or take his girl to the movies. 
Each choice will produce its own 
payoffs for the patrolman. The one he 
chooses will be the one which will 
provide the greatest payoffs with 
respect to his needs and values. The 


“If control systems are 
to avoid being 
counterproductive, 
... they must 
highlight links between 
effort and 
performance.” 


patrolman is likely to have a sense of 
achievement as a result of studying for 
the exam, and if he believes (his sub- 
jective probability) that studying for the 
exam will lead to a high grade and he 
values a high grade and the expected 
resulting promotion, it is very likely that 
he will spend the evening in study. It 
may be that in addition to a need for 
achievement, the patrolman also has a 
strong need for affiliation. In this event 
he could satisfy both needs by study- 
ing with other officers preparing for the 
exam. However, if the officer does not 
believe (subjective probability) studying 
will have any effect upon his grade or if 
he places little or no value on achiev- 
ing a high grade and possible promo- 
tion, there is very little likelihood that 
he will study. 

The expectancy models can be- 
come quite complex and frequently in- 
volve mathematical equations and 
formulas to predict behavior. This com- 
plexity and quantifiability are obviously 
attractive to academicians and simulta- 
neously tend to scare off practicing law 
enforcement executives. This is most 
unfortunate Obviously, peopie do not 
become mathematicians to figure out 
their every act, but this does not mean 
that expectancy theory is of no value. 


In real life, people trade upon their 
experience and knowledge to make 
quick, subjective estimates of the 
payoffs resulling from various behav- 
iors. The true value of expectancy the- 
ory lies in highlighting the reasoning 
side of people—the cognitive side of 
behavior. Generally, if managers can 
cement the link between task perform- 
ance and need satisfaction, they raise 
the probability that employee efforts 
will be committed to organizational 
goals and objectives. Managers are 
employed to assist in realizing organi- 
zational objectives, and their effective- 
ness depends upon the cooperation of 
their subordinates. They must clarify 
for subordinates the paths of behavior 
that will fill the subordinates’ need sat- 
isfaction and insure these paths are 
parallel or complementary to attain- 
ment of organizational goals. 

The central notion of expectancy 
theory is that people will act in a partic- 
ular way as a function of how certain 
they are that the act will be followed by 
a reward and what value that reward 
holds for them. The reward must be 
contingent upon performing specific 
acts which are organizationally desir- 
able. Managemeni, thus, is able to 
control organizational behavior by the 
design and administration of reward 
practices. By insuring that rewards are 
linked to organizationally desved be- 
haviors and that the paths to these 
rewards are Clarified for subordinates, 
management can establish real control 
of their organization. 


Conclusion 


We have reviewed the control 
process from the perspectives of es- 
tablishing policies and procedures and 
also from measuring and providing 
feedback on performance. Additionally, 
we have discussed the complex psy- 
chological process of motivation in or- 
der to gain some insight into why 
people behave in certain ways. The 
first two approaches can be of invalu- 
able assistance to law enforcement 
executives in controlling the behavior 
of their organizational members, but 
simultaneously, the limitations and po- 


ees] cor 


tential disadvantages of these ap- 
proaches must be considered. The 
desire for control and uniformity based 
on policies and procedures must be 
balanced with the necessity of allowing 
decisionmakers some flexibility when 
confronted with new and unanticipated 
situations. The accelerating nature of 
societal changes serves to guarantee 
an increasing number of such situa- 
tions in the future. Policies and proce- 
dures essential to the efficient 
operation of the department must be 
regularly reviewed—at least annually — 
to guard against dysfunctional behav- 
ior and negative impact on members’ 
motivation. Similarly, when measuring 
the performance of police officers, ex- 
ecutives must insure that the elements 
measured correlate strongly with effort 
expended and performance achieved. 
Departmerits must measure the impor- 
tant elements of performance and not 
just those elements which lend them- 
selves to measure 

Police executives can enhance 
their ability to achieve organizational 
objectives and control individual per- 
formance by understanding motiva- 
tional processes and applying this 
knowledge to work situations. By de- 
signing and administering the reward 
practices (pay, promotions, assign- 
ments, etc.) of the organization so that 
they are obvious rewards of superior 
performance, managers can increase 
the probability of receiving satisfactory 
performance. Officers will discipline 
their own behavior with self-control to 


Figuie 3 


Herzberg’s Two-factor Theory of Motivation 
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increase thew opportunities to receive 
organizational rewards. As Drucker 
states, ‘People act as they are being 
rewarded or punished.’ '> Management 
control of the behavior of organization- 
al members can be greatly enhanced 
by an understanding of the motiva- 
tional processes and by applying this 
knowledge on the job. FBI 
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Employee organizations are made, 
not born. Rarely does the seed of orga- 
nized labor sprout in a well-managed 
organization which has as one of its 
major objectives the welfare of its 
employees. Whether intentional or not, 
the best organizers of labor are man- 
agers who, through poor management, 
lack of concern for legitimate griev- 
ances, or plain ignorance, antagonize 
the workers to the point where their 
only alternative is to form collectively 
sO as to bargain. !t’s fair to say that 
throughout the history of the police 
labor movement, few police officers 
promoted unionism as the ultimate so- 
lution. Most likely, they were forced to 
reluctantly change their fraternal orga- 
nization into a collective bargaining 
unit. 

Police today have even taken a 
further step. As they become more and 
more frustrated at the bargaining table, 
they are turning toward affiliation with 
the Teamsters and the AFL-CIO to 
gain power through intimidation, expe- 
rience in bargaining, and broader finan- 
cial resources by which to gain their 
demands. The Teamsters and the 
AFL-CIO are both making a concerted 
effort to organize a national police 
union. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the AFL-CIO has recently granted 
a charter to its first police union affili- 
ate—the International Union of Police 
Associations (\UPA)—to compete with 
the Teamsters’ bid to organize law en- 
forcement. The IUPA already claims a 
membership of more than 40,000 po- 
lice officers throughout the country. As 
for the Teamsters, at least 10,000 po- 
lice officers are presently members of 


their locals. Teamsters’ officials esti- 
mate that they bargain on behalf of 
15,000 police officers in approximately 
225 municipalities. ' 

In the 1980's, the question is 
posed, ‘How can this occur?’’ Can we 
learn from the history of law enforce- 
ment labor relations or must we repeat 
the mistakes which have been made 
from city to city, from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction, since the Boston police 
walkout in 1919. How many times must 
city officials and police managers be 
reminded that bad faith bargaining with 
local, independent police associations 
will lead to the’ introduction of 
organized labor unions in the labor/ 
management equation? On the other 
hand, how many times must inexperi- 
enced members of employee organiza- 
tions representing their membership in 
collective bargaining allow emotion to 
overrule judgment, promoting irrespon- 
sible job actions? The prime responsi- 
bility for good management of an 
organization lies with managers, not 
employees. Therefore, when local em- 
ployee organizations are formed and 
subsequently affiliate with organized 
labor, one usually finds the prime 
cause to be the outgrowth of a man- 
agement problem. This article identi- 
fies for managers the warning signais 
which lead police employees to union- 
ize and seek organized labor's influ- 
ence to force city officials to improve 
police pay and benefits. The following 
case study is typical of many cities and 
depicts why more ard more police are 
joining the Nation’s largest labor 
unions 


(Published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice) 
Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, January, 1981. 


Case Study 


Dellwood, a community with a 
population of 55,000, has 50 police 
officers. It is located in the heartland of 
the United States and has had collec- 
tive bargaining legislation in force since 
early 1973. Its law provides a system 
whereby a State agency certifies a 
democratically selected ‘union’ or 
‘association’ as the empioyee’s sole 
representative in collective bargaining. 
In 1973, very few of Deliwood's police 
officers foresaw the day when they 
would begin bargaining collectively for 
wages, hours, and working conditions, 
let alone be represented by organized 
labor. After all, they were one of the 
highest paid departments in the area. 
Their chief of 12 years was considered 
to be somewhat autocratic and tough, 
but he was fair and consistent. Further- 
more, he was a pillar of integrity and 
had established respect and support 
throughout the community for both the 
department and himself. This appar- 
ently was the lull before the storm. 

The chief died unexpectedly, and 
his successor was 4 lieutenant with 20 
years’ experience on the Dellwoad po- 
lice force. “he new chief was respect- 
ed by tl.c Cepartment’s employees and 
was dedicated to law enforcement. 
The employees hoped that an already 
good situation would improve. This was 
not realized, however, as communica- 
tions and morale began to deteriorate 
shortly after he took office. It became 
popular in the early tenure of the new 
chief to refer to the barriers of commu- 
nication as the ‘‘brass walls.”’ Officers 
began complaining openly that the 


brass was unwilling to listen to their 
concerns or grievances. 

Another source of dissatisfaction 
voiced by the office.. ~°tained to the 
lack of planning and training. They 
cited the example of the purchase of a 
new radio system through Law En.- 
forcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) funds. By the time the system 
was installed and activated, no one 
had received any instruction on its use, 
addinc 0 the frustration level. 

As unrest increased in the depart- 
ment, neighboring police agencies 
were unionizing and engaging in col- 
lective bargaining. Dellwood's officers 
repeated, with envy, the rumors about 
the contract provisions that provided 
formalized grievance procedures and 
new financial benefits being obtained 
by other agencies through negotia- 
tions. Needless to say, the stage was 
set, and Dellwood’s officers began 
talking about forming a union to bar- 
gain with the city. 


PBA vs. Teamsters 


As the concept of unionizing 
gained momentum, factions developed 
within the department over who would 
represent them. Should the Teamsters 
or the Police Benevolent Association 
(PBA), which had existed as a social 
organization in the department for 20 
years, be clected as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent? A group of young offi- 
cers sought Teamster representation, 
while PBA support came from ‘‘the old 
guard.” 

A heated campaign preceded the 
election, resulting in further polariza- 


tion of the department. Each side de- 
veloped thei arguments 


/n Favor of the PBA 


1) Better results with local people 
dealing with local problems, 

2) Lower dues; 

3) More control over expenditures: 

4) More personal relationship be- 
tween union and management, 

5) No conflict of interest when en- 
forcing laws involving organized labor; 
and 

6) More positive image for profes- 
sionialism. 


/n Favor of the Teamsters 


1) More experience in bargaining; 

2) More influence; 

3) Management respect for union 
power; 

4) More money, experts, and legal 
support; 

5) Political impact through lobby- 
ing and candidate support; and 

6) More benefits, such as union 
insurance programs. 


Issues concerning the effect of the 
Teamsters image on public opinion 
and the officers’ own self-images con- 
tinued to be mentioned in locker room 
debates. Officers frequently ques- 
tioned the Teamster's negative image 
and asked, ‘‘What about our image?’ 
The responses heard included, ‘‘More 
police officers are indicted every year 
than Teamster officials,"’ and ‘‘If you 
want results, choose a union with pow- 
er. The only union more powerful than 
the Teamsters is the Soviet Union.” 


Management's Mistake 


The election was held "January 
1974, and the PBA won with a 2-1 
margin. Out of 40 persons eligible to 
vote, only 3 voted ‘no union.” In city 
hall, the chief of police, the city man- 
ager, and mayor were quietly rejoicing 
because the Teamsters lost. They an- 
ticipated a local PBA, unskilled in the 
bargaining process, would be easier to 
negotiate with and would lack the fi- 
nancial resources to employ a labor 
consultant, whom they refer to as a 
“hired gun.” The city administration 
viewed collective bargaining as unde- 
sirable, but they were confident they 
could ‘win by outwit..ing the PBA. 

By summer 1974, the first labor 
contract was negotiated. Personalities 
aside, the bargaining was primarily a 
battle rather than a negotiation. Both 
parties came to the bargaining table 
ready to reject the others demands 
and proposals as being unreasonable. 
By expecting these things and prepar- 
ing for them, each set a tone which 
brought about the expected conduct. 
Neither party wanted to lose, and as a 
result, a bitter fight or a stalemate usu- 
ally occurred. Numerous grievances 
were filed in the next 3 years concern- 
ing overtime, court-time pay, and past 
practice issues which were the product 
of poorly written contracts. The officers 
during this period were frequently talk- 
ing about the city’s bad faith in both 
bargaining and contract administration. 
The city, according to Dellwood's offi- 
cers, continually had indicated ‘there 
was no more money in the budget,”’ 
when in fact there was. As a result, 
Dellwood's police officers were now 
one of the lowest paid in the area. 

By 1977, after three contracts, 
‘‘teamsters” were saying, ‘| told you 
so,’ and officers who had previously 
promoted t..e PBA were now silent. 


“The prime 
responsibility for good 
management of an 
organization lies with 
managers, not 
employees.” 


The Weight of Self-Image 


When the contract was about to 
expire, officers supporting the Team- 
sters obtained over 30 percent of their 
fellow officers’ signatures on a petition 
to compel an election to determine 
who would be the bargaining agent for 
the next contract. Both the PBA and 
the Teamsters once again qualified for 
the ballot. 

On this occasion, the Teamsters 
won the election hands down. During 
this period, there was ittle discussion 
regarding the Teamsters’ impact on 
the police public image. As one officer 
put it, ‘We just balanced the sensitivity 
of our image and appearance of pro- 
fessionalism against the desire to 
make management sit up and listen.” 
In 4 short years, Dellwood'’s police de- 
partment had unionized and became 
affiliated with the Nation's largest labor 
union. City administrators were at a 
ioss to understand why its police offi- 
cers had unionized or sought affiliation 
in organized labor. One thing was cer- 
tain, they all agreed it wasn't going to 
be easy to outwit the Teamsters. 


Analysis 


An analysis of the case study re- 
veals the most common reasons why 
police unionize and why they eventual- 
ly become affiliated with organized /a- 
bor. If management is to be successful 
in deterring unionization or keeping 
labor/management conflict at a mini- 
mum, they will have to address these 
issues. 


Low Salary 


Salary is not generally recognized 
as a major cause for forming employee 
organizations. However, salary be- 


comes an employee dissatisfier, if 


wages and benefits received are not 
comparable to those of other organiza- 
tions in the surrounding areas and sig- 
nificantly less than neighboring police 
agencies. From this dissatisfaction, 
other employee grievances form, much 
as electrons around a nucleus. Manag- 
ers must realize that the true cost of 
dealing with the union is not higher 
wages but having to share manage- 
ment practices with the union. Once an 
employee association is formed, man- 
agement loses its right to act unilater- 
ally; valuable time must now be spent 
in negotiations. The real cost then lies 
in negotiations concerning disciplinary 
actions, personality clashes, or patrol 
assignments. When added up, one 
could argue it would be less expensive 
to pay the prevailing wage than to bear 
the expense of shared management. 
The other benefits of competitive 
wages are the attraction of better quali- 
fied personnei to the organization, a 
more content work force, the removal 
of wages as a rallying point, and the 
belief that management is concerned 
witli) the welfare of the worker's fami- 
lies. Adequate compensation for em- 
ployees should not, however, be 
construed by management to be mere- 
ly a cynical process used to buy off 
employees. It must be accompanied by 
a genuine concern for the employees’ 
weifare. The concern can be illustrated 
by periodic wage reviews in order to 
keep wages in line with the cost of 
living. Management should also ins ure 
that each employee understands what 
they may be able to anticipate in terms 
of wage increases so that sound eco- 
nomic planning by the employee can 
occur. In general, salary can be identi- 
fied as one triggering cause of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction; rarely though, 
does money promote job satisfaction. 
Adequate compensation is a reflection 
of management concern for employee 
welfare. The more management under- 
stands the role of mor.ey as a motiva- 
tor, the less salary will be a causative 
factor in the formation of employee 
associations. Consider this statement 
by Gus Tyler in the March/April 1972, 
issue of Public Administration Review: 


“Among the first to unionize are the 
better paid, better situated em- 
ployees, while the very last to 
organize are the most deprived and 
aggrieved. The cycles of unionism 
seem to come noi when a new 
outrage |s perpetrated against 
employees, but when the class or 
subclass is ready and times are 
propitious."' 2 


Personne! Problems 


Personnel problems are often 
cited as the ‘trigger mechanism’ in 
police job actions. Pent-up employee 
frustrations concerning policies which 
they consider unfair, poorly adminis- 
irated by a rotating cadre of managers 
or administered solely to still dissent, 
often combine around a single in- 
stance. The emotions generated inevi- 
tably lead to more serous dis- 
satisfaction, or in the exi:eme case, a 
strike ‘‘Each organization should have 
one person who has direct, persone! 
responsibility for employee relations.’ * 
lf the organization is widespread geo- 
graphically or relatively large in size, it 
should heve one representative for 
each precinct or department, as Jo- 
seph Latham in Employee Law Fela- 
tions Journal correctly points out: 


‘The appointment of one person will 
facilitate development of a rapport 
with all the employees. He or she 
should take the time to get to know 
the employees and to listen to their 
questions and problems, providing 
relief for complaints when possible 
and, when relief is not possible, 
explaining why 


“In addition, the person responsible 
tor employee relations should: 
Train and evaluate supervisory 
personnel to handle employee 
relations; 


“Once an employee 
association is formed, 
management loses 
its right to act 
unilaterally... .” 


Keep informed about local wage and 
benerit surveys; and 

Ascertain that the employer is 
getting a good compensation 
package for its money.” 4 


A labor relations individual can as- 
sist not only the aggrieved employee in 
reaching a just solution to his problem 
bul also the organization in learning 
firsthand the type and scope of em- 
ployee problems. It would seem far 
better to trade this management pre- 
rogative to the employee rather than 
surrender it later to the labor organizer. 


Lack of a Grievance Procedure 


Separate from the appointment of 
one or more individuals to handle em- 
ployee relations, each organization 
should have a separate path for em- 
ployees to air grievances. This more 
formal path allows employees to pres- 
ent their grievance in the manner of 
their choice. History is replete with ex- 
amples of organizations which deemed 
grievance procedures a sign of weak- 
ness. Adoption of such procedures 
was considered an insult to en'ght- 
ened management and a right to be 
denied a mere employee. Such arro- 
gance has lead to the formation of 
employee associations or unions in a 
nimber of organizations in both private 
an public sectors. Rather than indulge 
in tho belief that grievance procedures 
are a sign of inherent weakness, man- 
agement should recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing a procedure by 
which complaints can be heard by 
managers sympathetic to employee 
concerns. If organizations do not have 
such procedures in place, it is logical to 
anticipate some degree of employee 
dissatisfaction. 


Poor Working Conditions 


Poor working conditions are not a 
concern of a satisfied employee. How: 
ever, once employees become dissat- 
isfied with other circumstances, poor 
working conditions intensify discon 
tent. Working hours, poor equipment, 
fringe benefits, discipline procedures, 
and the condition of tiie work environ- 
ment all influence moraie While it is 
probably true that poor working condi- 
tions will not cause employees to orga- 
nize. they do become a sustaining 
factor for employee complaints until a 
more substantive issue comes along 
Of ail the expenses incurred by a po 
lice organization, the maintenance of 
good working conditions is minimal 
There is little doubt that a poor working 
environment is a direct reflection of 
poor management 


Lack of Identity and Recognition 


“The desire for self-expression is a 
fundamental human drive for most 
people. They wish to communicate 
their aims, feelings, complaints, and 
ideas to others. Most employees 
wish to be more than cogs in a large 
machine. They want management to 
listen to them. The union provides a 
mechanism through which these 
feelings and thoughts can be 
transmitted to management.” ° 


The police believe they are playing 
an important role in society, and in 
return, they are not receiving the com- 
pensation or recognition they believe 
they deserve and the responsibility 
they want. This belief of nonapprecia- 
tion can have a far-reaching impact on 
police work itself. As the police begin 
to feel less and less important they 
begin to accept the idea that their's is 
just another profession, and at that 
point, the romance, glory, and commit- 
ment go out of the job. 


Lack of Administrative Leadership 


At the 1967 Contlerence of May: 
ors, Jerry Wurt, President of American 
Federation of State, County and Mu 
nicipal Employees (AFSCME) stated 


“You (the mayors) represent our 
best organizers, our Most persuasive 
reason for existence, our defense 
agains| membership, apathy and 
indifference, Our perpetual prod of 
militancy, and our assurance of 
continued growth Unions 
would be unable to sign up a single 
employee if he were satistied, if his 
dignity were not offended, if he were 
treated with justice "s 


Mr Wurt could also have leveled 
his charge against some police manag: 
ers. If organizations lack individuals 
who exhibit the quality of leadership, 
again the potential for employee dis 
satisfaction is increased. Of all organi: 
zational problems, this is probably the 
most vexing. Simply put, the founda. 
tion of all leadership is knowledge 
Some leadership qualities can be im- 
parted through the process of train- 
ing, while other more subtle qualities 
are seemingly genetic in origin and 
can only be obtained by a careful se- 
lection procedure for individuals as 
managers 


Lack of Internal Communications 


No better statement on this prob- 
lem exists than one made by Commis. 
sioner Don Pomerleau of Saltimore 


‘Employee organizations develop 
many times because we have not 
established all inclusive and 
progressive communications. We 
and our subordinates have not 
listened, nor have we provided our 
personnel with a means to seek 
redress for their real or imagined 
problems. The old autocratic and 
dictatorial approach to problem 
solving has come under severe 
criticism, and rightly so 


BEST COP’ 


‘Opening lines of communication is 
an effective means of creating a 


Stable oh. environment 
Comm vee on between the police 
adnunk ‘aior and Ms officers give 


each an understanding of {he other's 
problems Two-way communication 
iS best fac tated by periodic, 
informal ciscussions, An informal 
discussion offers three decided 
advantages: officers are able to 
express ther needs and 
dissatisfactions, more 
time-consuming and costly methods 
of achieving changes in employment 
conditions, such as lobbying and 
collective bargaining, are avoided, 
police officers develop a better 
understanding of management 
problems.” | 


Suffice it to say, if managers are 
dedicated to improving channels of 
communications, the labor relations 
battle is more than halt over 


Organized Labor 


Public officials, having ignored the 
causes of unionization, now maintain 
that if the police must join a union, they 
would prefer it to be a local, independ- 
ent association. The majority of city 
and police admistrators are, there- 
fore, opposed to organized labor's 
efforts to step-up their drive to unionize 
the police. Yet, by adopting a win/lose 
bargaining philosophy that eventually 
evolves into a losing situation of frus- 
tration and job dissatisfaction, man- 
agement once again falls prey to 
helping the union in its organizing 
efforts 

When management fails to negoti- 
ate in good faith with a local, independ- 
ent police association, they invite and 
are, in fact, the catalyst for its subse- 
quent affiliation with organized labor. 
The scenario presented in the previous 
case study is typical of many cities in 
the country today. Many city officials 
have been approaching collective bar- 
gaining in a negative manner, and a 
self-fulfilling prophecy results. Good 
faith bargaining doesn't mean giving in 
to the union's demands—it does mean 
attempting to develop an atmosphere 
of trust and cooperation, opening lines 
of communication, and working toward 


common goals where the needs of 
both parties can be realized. Cities that 
fai! to recognize this basic principle of 
good taith bargaining push the local, 
independent police association to ther 
tolerance point’ Frustrated with thei 
inability to have the city fathers listen 
to what they perceive to be legitimate 
demands, the police look for other al 
lernatives to gain the city’s attention 
One alternative in such an emotionally 
tense situation is for the police to par 
licipate in some type of job action=-a 
slowdown, speedup, or blue flu: An 
other alternative, less radical than a 
job action, 1s to affilate with organized 
labor. The police realize that the power 
of organized labor is its ability to intimi 
date ihe city administration. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that more and more 
police are joining the Teamsters and 
the AFL-CIO in order to ‘force’ cities 
to listen to their demands and bargain 
openly. If cities prefer not to deal with 
organized labor, then they must recog: 
nize that the answer to this dilemma is 
to learn to deal with the local, inde- 
pendent police association in an at- 
mosphere of trust and cooperation, 
promoting the true tenants of good 
faith bargaining. It is unfortunate that it 
often takes an act of intimidation to 
cause a shift from a competitive or 
combative approach to collective bar- 
gaining to one of collaboration. Need- 
less to say, if management were truly 
wise, it would direct its efforts toward 
identifying the cause of unionization 
and eliminating the need for a union in 
the first place. FBI 
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Leadership: A Police Perspective 


By WILLIAM F. WALSH 


A busic Concept of sound management iy that the 
effectiveness of any enterprise is directly related to the quality of 
its leadership. This is true for law enforcement as well as private 
industry, It follows that in order to be a successtul police 
manager, one must be an cifective leader But what is leader 
ship’ Also, what should a newly promoted individual do to 
develop leadership ability’? These are important questions when 
we consider that most organizational failures are attributed to 
ineffective leadership and offen result in negative consequences 
for the individual in command 


Leadership Defined 


Leadership is a frequently used term inthe lexicon of manage 
ment. Some experts inthe field detine it as the skill of gaining 
influence with others, "' while others identify its “the process 
of influencing the activities of an individual or group in efforts 
toward goal achievement.”'° In his analysis of the police man- 
ager’s role, Lynch states that leadership is “the role of the 
manager in influencing subordinates to work willingly to 
achieve the stated objectives of the organization." ' 

These definitions share three basic elements: influence, will- 
ing workers, and task achievement. Thus, leadership may be 
identified as a relationship between the police manager and 
those he commands, a vital part of which involves his ability to 
influence them to pertorm their tasks willingly. Leadership ts a 
function of a manager's total approach to his management role, 
constrained by his personality, the attitudes and personal charac- 
teristics of his subordia. », and the organizational environment 
in which they work 


influence v. Direction 


A key variable in this concept of leadership ts the ability of a 
manager to influence the actions of his subordinates. Influenc- 
ing others ts of particular importance in policing because of the 
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special position of the police supervisor Unlike many other 
managers, he is aecountuble tor subordinates who by the very 
nature of then organizational role operate without direct super 
vision during the majority of then work period 

While law, policy, and procedures attempt to regulate the 
discretionary power of police officers, autonomy ts an integral 
partof ther operational milieu. In taet, itis not unusual tor the 
average operational supervisor to have visual contuet with a 
patrol officer only three or four times a shitt, lasting trom tive to 
10 minutes per contact. In those agencies that ure responsible tor 
miles of public highway and vast rural areas, the autonomy of 
otficers is even greater 

Unfortunately, a mayor problem tor some police managers is 
their inability to conceive of themselves in the role of an influ 
encer and motivator of people. Instead, they equate their post: 
tions with that of the military leader who directs and commands 
his subordinates. This view ts reinforced by the traditional para- 
military Management philosophy of many police departments 
Yet, nothing could be further from the truth, The autonomy 
aspect of the police operational role places the manager ina very 
different position trom his military counterpart. Bittner ex 
pressed this concept most clearly when he stated 

Contrary to the army officer who is expected to lead his men 

into battle even though he may never have a chance to do it, 

the analogously ranked police official is someone who can 


only do a great deal fo his subordinates and very little for 
them.‘ 


The police manager may be classified as an after-the-tact 
supervisor. He usually participates in an event after an officer 
has taken some type of action or has been requested to solve a 
problem. On the other hand, the military supervisor functions 
directly with his subordinates. A good military unit operates and 
thinks as one under his direction. This is a vastly different 
situation from the autonomously operating police officer re- 
sponding to various complex societal problems 

The law enforcement manager who fails to understand this 
and attempts to lead from a position of total authority and 
direction will often earn the contempt and disrespect of his 
officers. A police manager should recognize that the willing 
performance of his officers ts dependent on his ability to influ- 
ence them in a positive manner at all times—-even when he ts not 
present 


Development of Leadership Ability 

Leadership is an art that each individual in a managerial 
position must develop, it is not something that he or she is born 
with or can copy. When an agency promotes an individual to a 
management position, it gives him power over the actions of 
others. But the true source of leadership ts the unit he commands 
and is exemplified by how well its members perform their duties 
without his direct supervision. The ideal leader is recognized as 
such by both the organization and those in his work unit 

It was once believed that if individuals developed certain 
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qualities, others would follow them. To date, research on leader 
ship has tailed to identity a particular set of qualities that 
guarantees success as a leader Individuals will follow the direc 
tion ol another for one ora combination of the following reasons 

* They tear his authority and the manner in whieh he con 
trols, directs, and plans 

* They like him as a person 

* They respect him because he has proven by his aeons that 
he has a set ot values consistent with theirs, and he ty consistent 
in the manner in which he deals with the subordinates 

* They trust him and he has exhibited contidence in his role as 
a police manager, clearly indicating his ability to make decisions 
and manage conthet and change > 


The police manager may be classified as an 
after-the-fact supervisor, usually participat- 
ing in an event after an officer has taken some 
type of action. The manager who fails to un- 
derstand this and attempts to lead froma 
position of total authority and direction will 
often earn the contempt and disrespect of his 
officers. The willing performance of these of- 
ficers is dependent on his ability to influence 
them in a positive manner at all times—even 
when he is not present. 


Leadership based upon trust is both lasting and effective. It 
can be developed through personal contacts between the man- 
ager and the members of his unit, who depend upon their 
commander's knowledge of law and procedures. They will eval 
uate his judgment and decision-making ability on a daily basis 
Accordingly, they will react to him in the manner in which he 
personally treats them 

For many officers, their best and worst experience in police 
work can be attributed to the actions of a supervising officer 
rather than job circumstances and duties. The effect of manage- 
rial action on employees is directly correlated to the manager's 
leadership ability. Trust and confidence can be developed over 
them, depending to a great extent on how well an individual 
employs various leadership patterns 


Leadership Styles 

There have been many attempts to identify and define suc 
cessful styles of leadership. In the first part of this century, we 
had ‘‘scientific management” that emphasized concern for tasks 
only. Later, the “human relations movement” stressed concern 
for work group norms and values. Recently, the “participative 
management” approach has attempted to synthesize these car 
lier concerns into one style 

Law enforcement managers, by the nature of their role and 
occupational experience, are to a great extent task-oriented 
Police emphasis on quick response to calls for service and the 
authority expected of them by the public tend to reinforce their 
concern for tasks. Public as well as private sector managers are 
rewarded or penalized according to how well they accomplish 
organizational activities 

Yet, it should always be remembered that organizational goals 
and objectives ultimately depend on the willingness of the 
personnel required to carry them out. Unit personnel are dete 
minants of leadership style. Task-orientation must be balar od 
with knowledge of values, norms, needs, and the proficien. . >i 
the officers required to carry out the task 

Police officers expect to be managed in certain ways. 1! 
look to their leaders to respond to their needs and assist tl 
task accomplishment 
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Generally, if managers can cement the link between the task 
performance and need satistaction, they raise the probability 
that employee efforts will be committed to organizational 
goals and obdjectives.® 


Many police officers relate to and identify with their agency 
They derive self-satistuction from membership in their depart: 
ment, which represents their need to belong. The accomplish 
ment of objectives and pride in their role appeals to their 
personal sell-worth, Managers must take these variables into 
consideration in selecting a proper leadership pattern 

he particular style chosen by the leader will also be affected 
by the assumptions he has concerning his subordinates and the 
particular situation confronting him. In reality, he will probably 
select different leadership styles depending upon his assessment 
of the above factors, Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H 
Schmidt, in an attempt to analyze the everyday world of the 
manager, developed a continuum of leadership, suggesting that 
the average manager uses seven different leadership styles, 
ranging from the full use of authority to allowing complete free- 
dom for his subordinates.* The selection of the appropriate style 
is a factor of three groups of variables: the forces within the man- 
ager, within the group, and within the situation” (See Figure 1). 

The style that incorporates the full use of managerial authority 
is selected when the manager directs his employees to carry out 
his orders w ‘hout question, Itis the appropriate pattern in police 
emergency si ations and on those occasions where any delay 
would likely result in negative consequences for the agency. 

An example of this type of pattern might be found in a lost 
child situation, The officer in charge would be directing the 
operation and ordering his officers where to search, His instruc- 
tions would be based on incoming information and his overall 
plan of action. In order to do a proper job, it is important that he 
maintain operational control 

Another style on the continuum, one that is very common for 
operational managers in law enforcement, is the “selling” lead- 
ership pattern, Lower-ranking supervisors are often placed in the 
position of carrying out policy and procedure decisions made by 
upper management. 

Selling is simply recognizing that most people are in a better 


position to, and are more likely to, support the boss If they 
understand why.'°® 


The effective manager who finds himself in this position 
should first analyze the policy to gain proper insight and under- 
standing. Then he should identify the positive elements in it that 
affect his personnel. When informing his work group of the 
policy, he would first attempt to sell them on the positive 
aspects. People are more inclined to support something they 
View as posstive. 

The middie grouping of patterns identified by Tannenbaum 
and Schmidt may be viewed as encompassing a participative or 
consultative approach to leadership. The manager using this 
style will make his final decision to act only after he has 
obtained suggestions and advice from the members of his unit. 
While the final decision ts still his, itis made with the consulta- 
tion of his staff. 

In order for this style not be be viewed by the subordinates as 
manipulative , the manager must give them feedback: did he use 
their input or not? Also, he must inform them of the reasons for 
his decision. It is through this interactive process that trust is 
built between leader and follower. If he fails to do this, they will 
not participate in the future. 

The participative style of leadership may be used when the 
manager requires the services of a qualified subordinate who 
possesses knowledge or skills he does not have. For example, 
before instituting a particular operational plan in a service area, 
the police supervisor may seek the advice of the officers as- 
signed to patrol that area. This is a positive approach because 
people close to a situation frequently have a solution to the 
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FROM “How to Choose a Leadership Pattern,” Tannenbaum and Schmidt, Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1958 


problem but are not asked. Including personnel in the decision 
making process 1s also a good means of gaining their support for 
a plan. Police officers usually will support policy that they have 
helped to des clop 

There are many important aspects of this style, including 
sharing of responsibility, mutual trust, personal commitment, 
and development of subordinates to their tull potential, But it 
requires mature subordinates and a manager who ts willing to be 
open and candid with them 

At the opposite end of the continuum from the full use of 
authority is a pattern that grants total freedom tor making 
decisions to the work unit. The individual who employs this 
style has been labeled an “abdicrat.” The problem with this 
type of leadership is that some individuals carry it too far and no 
decisions are reached) When this happens, no one will gain 
satisfaction from his work 

It should be remembered that the police managel’s position 
involves vicarious lability for the action of his subordinates 
Whether or not a supervisor wishes to allow his officers total 
freedom. he can never escape the accountability commensurate 
with his function. He ts always responsible and not making a 
decision does not reduce his lability. No decision ts a decision 
in itself and will be viewed by his subordinates as approval of 
their actions 


Summary 

Leadership ts an art that each police manager must develop. 
How effective he ts as a leader will depend on his ability to 
influence his subordinates. The traditional para-military man- 
agement philosophy of some police agencies negates this view 
of police leadership. Our position is that the autonomy factor of 
the police officer's role works against this traditional view and 
will prevent the law enforcement manager from fully realizing 
his potential 

True leadership is built on mutual trust and respect that ts a 
result of the interactive patterns selected by the supervisor in 
dealing with his officers. When a manager gains the respect and 
confidence of those he commands, he will have become a true 
leader, one appointed by his agency and recognized as such by 
his subordinates. He will be getting the job done willingly 
through others, and his management task will be an easier 
one. * 
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We are currently living at a time 
when the stable state of 
tems Nas been lost Views and ideolo 


SOL ial SYS 


gies of occupations, organizations, and 
traditional institutions are expenencing 
perpetual transformation Law enforce 
ment ingsttutions are no exception in 
terms of change and should not be 
exempt trom scrutiny if they are to fulfill 
the needs of a complex society We 
however, be discouraged 
by the complexity of social changes 
Donald A 
established institution in society now 
as adequate to the 
We should 
acknowledge and accept the 


should not 


for as Schon says, ‘No 


perceives itself 
challenges that face it 
instead 
need for change, develop systems that 
deal 
change 


effectively with the rapidity of 
and provide for leaders who 
are willing to meet the challenges of 
omplexity 

This article explores the changes 
and transtormations occurring in law 
result of 


enforcement agencies as a 


the loss of the stable state. examines 


what causes these changes, and dis 


Leadershi 


cusses the managerial traits necessary 
for future law entorcement leade’s to 
dea! with change this article 
examines one specific managerial too! 
situational leadership, developed by 
Paul Hersey and Kenneth Blanchard 
which provides a_ situation-specific 
method for managing while working 
within a complex, changing environ 


Finally 


ment 
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Beyond the Stable State 


Schon's idea of dynamic conser 
vatism indicates that organizations 
Strive to Maintain a Stable state as iong 
as possible by minimally accommodat 
ing new ideas’ As an organization 
moves beyond the stable state and 
begins to accept change, the driving 
force behind the change begins to lose 
its momentum Momentum is gradually 
dissipated as an idea reaches a satis 
factory level of acceptance and the 
system assimilates the change The 
new idea becomes, ther, a part of the 
stable state and replaces the old idea 

Schon further states that ideas 
that produce change travel in clusters. ' 
While only a portion of these ideas are 
they can still bring 
about substantial organizational 
change and produce a significant rip 
pling effect and concomitant annety 
throughout the system The greatest 
anxiety develops in those employees 
who are close to the change process 
but have no input into the process. The 
anxety level drops in proportion to the 


successfully used 


and Transformation 


individual's distance frorn the center of 
change 

Responses in law enforcement or 
ganizations to the loss of the stable 
state have been mixed One negative 
response is sometimes voiced as a 
desire by leadership to return to ‘the 
way it used to be’ * Another is what 
Schon calls ‘‘mindlessness,’ ° which is 
the avoidance of the dreaded reality of 
the present. These negative responses 
only undermine the purpose and the 
functioning of the agency. Positive re- 
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sponses, on the other hand, allow for 
creative solutions to new problems 
Future leaders must respond in an opti 
mistic and positive manner to change 
in order to deal effectively with the 
transformation. They must accept that 
change is inevitable, recognize the 
transformation, and realize the need to 
develop new tools by which to manage 
the transformation 
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Transformation 


Transtormation takes place in law 
enforcement, as in other agencies, for 
many reasons. Post-Watergate moral 
ity, societal expectations, accountabil- 
ity for expenditures, technological 
advances, diversity of values among 
employees, and scarcity of resources 
contribute to a sense of loss of a 
Stable state in the organization 

Some managers find themselves 
at odds with the values they see preva. 
lent in younger employees. A manager 
must understand, however, that di- 
verse value systems are representative 
of the population he serves. He must, 
as a leader, learn to understand the 
varied value systems in order to man- 
age more effectively within this ever- 
changing environment 

The new employee, whether em- 
ployed by law enforcement or any 
other organization, is motivated by a 
multitude of factors and looks at em- 
ployment quite differently from the 
manager. Today's new’ employee 
shops for a job, takes a look at wages 
and short-term benefits, and makes 
comparisons from one job to another 
He leaves one agency for another if his 
personal needs are better met. This job 
transience can result in a lack of com- 
mitment that has been evident in many 
organizations. As Arnold Deutsch ex- 
plains, ‘Never before have so many 
asked so much for doing so little.” ® 
This concept, known as the entitle- 
ment theory, is defined “as the 
perception that one is entitled to some 
things he or she does not have to work 
for.’ 


Employees have become very in- 
dependent and find protection in civil 
service requiations, affirmative action 
programs, new personnel practices, 
and the alternatives civil litigation pro- 
vides. This sense of independence has 
created and continues to create seri- 
ous Management probiems when a 
leader fails to use appropriate leader- 
ship styles. Managers must be aware 
that their styles of leadership need to 
take into account these varied employ- 
ee value systems as part of the total 
working environment. Therefore, future 
leaders need to understand the chang- 
ing values of employees. In addition, 
they need to possess specific manage- 
rial attributes to use leadership tools 
effectively 


The Future Leader 

According to Harlan Cleveland in 
his book, The Fufure Executive, the 
complexity of moder organizational 
systems is diffusing the opportunity to 
lead and is intensifying the demands 
for effective leadership. Cleveland 
States that as organizations become 
more complex, leaders mus: increase 
the number of persons consulted in the 
decisionmaking process. This requires 
ceriay’ demonstrated managerial 
attribules 

Effective leaders have particular 
attributes according to Cleveland. The 
effective leader 

1) Always has a great tolerance for 
ambiguity; 

2) Makes sense of what appears to 
be complex and enjoys working in 
a complex environment; 

3) Is intellectual and possesses 
more general rather than 
specialized experience; 

4) Provides a forurn for open 
and diverse discussion and 
consequently receives an 


“An integral part of the situational leadership theory. . . is 
the relationship between the variables within the leader, the 
follower, and the given situation.” 


abundance of data to use in his 
decisionmaking process; and 
5) Adapts well and handles the 
tensions that arise in this open 
climate 
From Cleveland's point of view, the 
nature of future leadership is its lack of 
visibility. The leader finds satisfaction 
in internalizing the fact that he does a 
commendable job. A leader with these 
attributes is receptive, then, and em- 
ploys managerial tools to meet the 
needs of his everchanging organiza- 
tion. 


Managerial Tools: Situational 
Leadership 


One tool that can be useful to an 
effective leader is Hersey and 
Bianchard's ‘situational leadership 
theory” According to these’ two 
authors, ‘Leadership is the process of 
influencing the activities of an individu- 
al or group in efforts toward goal 
achievement in a given situation.” 9 An 
integral part of the situational leader- 
ship theory, therefore, is the relation- 
ship between the variables within the 
leader, the follower, and the given situ- 
ation. Situational leadership affords the 
manager the latitude to be flexible in 
his leadership styles and skills in order 
to vary his behavior. ‘‘!f the needs and 
motives of his subordinates are differ- 
ent, they must be treated differently.”’ '° 

Experience shows that the accept- 
ance of a leader by a group or an 
individual is paramount in determining 
the leader's effectiveness. A follower 
accepts or rejects ‘he leader and 
therefore determines tne level of per- 
sonal power the leader has. Even 
though the leader possesses position 
power, he will be totally effective only if 
his followers accept him, award him 
personal power, and thus produce at 
successful levels in both quality and 
quantity of work. Situational leadership, 


therefore, places emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of the leader to his followers. 
This requires that the leader be aware 
of the maturity levels of his followers, 
of the various styles of leadership he 
can employ, and of the impact of de- 
velopmental and regressive cycles on 
his leadership 


Maturity of Followers 


The situational leadership model 
focuses on the maturity of the follow- 
ers. Maturity is defined within the mod- 
el as ‘the capacity to set high but 
attainable goals, willingness and ability 
to take responsibility, and education 
and/or experience of an individual or 
group |"! 

The leader must consider these 
maturity variables for each employee in 
each assigned task. For example, a 
police officer assigned to an investiga- 
tive detail may possess few investiga- 
tive skills, but may possess many other 
skills. He is mature in a general sense, 
but immature in terms of investigative 
skills. Not only must the leader assess 
the maturity level of each individual 
employee, but also the maturity of the 
group as a whole. An example is the 
assignment of several officers pos- 
sessing different maturity levels to the 
same surveillance. The complexity of 
their specific assignment must be cor- 
related to their individual skills. 

Maturity is composed of two fac- 
tors—willingness (motivation) and abili- 
ty (competence). Evaluation — of 
employees requires that the leader as- 
sess both maturity factors for each 
employee. There are a total of four 
combinations of the two factors, identi- 
fied as follows: 


M1 followers are neither willing 
nor able to take 
responsibility; 

M2 followers are willing but not 


able to take responsibility; 


M3 followers are able but not 
willing to take responsibility; 
and 

M4 followers are willing and able 


to take responsibility 
The maturity levels of followers, there- 
fore, comprise a range from M1 to M4, 
with M1 being low maturity ievel, M4 
being high maturity level, and M2 and 
M3 being considered moderate maturi- 
ty levels. (See fig. 1.) 


Figure 1 
High Moderate Low 
M4 M3 Me M1 
Immature 


Mature 
Task Behavior and Relationship Be- 
havior 


In addition to maturity levels, the 
situational leadership model ‘is based 
on a curvilinear relationship between 
task behavior and relationship behav- 
ior and maturity.”’'* Task behavior is 
the extent to which leaders organize 
and define the roles of the members of 
their group (followers) and explain 
what activities each is to do and when, 
where, and how to do it. Relationship 
behavior is the extent to which leaders 
maintain personal relationships be- 
tween themselves and members of 
their group (followers) by opening up 
channels of communication, providing 
socioemotional support and ‘‘psycho- 
logical strokes,’ and facilitating beha- 
viors. '3 

Upon determining the maturity lev- 
el of the follower or group, the leader 
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“Employing effective leadership styles at all levels of an 
organization can be a significant factor in the 
accomplishment of its goals.’ 


employs a specific leadership style. As 
{he maturity level of the follower in 
creases in a given task, the leader 
should begin reducing task behavior 
anc’ increasing relationship behavior 
until the follower has reached a moder 
ate level of maturity. As the follower 
moves into and above the high moder 
ate level of maturity, the leader de 
creases both his task behavior and 
relationship behavior, As the maturity 
level of the follower moves from imma.- 
ture to mature, the leader must select 
an appropriate leadership style. Situa- 
tional leadership theory describes four 
leadership styles comparable to the 
four maturity levels 


Leadership Styles 


Situational leadership divides ef- 
fective leadership into quadrants 
These four areas are defined accord- 
ing to a correlation between task be- 
havior and relationship behavior 
Labeling the four leadership styles is 
useful for quick diagnostic judgments 

High Task/Low Relationship 

Behavior (S1) is referred to as 
‘telling’ because this style is 
characterized by one-way 
communication. The leader defines 
the roles of followers and tells them 
what, when, and how to do various 
tasks 

High Task/ High Relationship 

Behavior (S2) is referred to as 
“selling because most of the 
direction is still provided by the 
leader. The leader attempts through 
two-way communication and 
socioemotional support to get the 
followers to accept psychologically 
decisions that must be made 


Copynght Center for Leadership Studies, 1976 
Reprinted with the permission of the Center for 


Leadership Studies, Escondido, Calif 
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High Relationship/Low Task 
Behavior (S3) is called 
‘participating’ because the leader 
and followers share in 
decisionmaking through two-way 
communication. The leader provides 
much facilitating behavior since he 


has determined that the followers 
possess the ability and knowledge to 
perform the task 

Low Relationship/Low Task 
Behavior (S4) is labeled 
‘delegating’ because the leader lets 
the followers ‘run their own show.” 
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MATURITY OF FOLLOWER(S) 


Because the followers are high in 

both task and psychological 

maturity, the leader applies only 

general supervision 

The leader, then, must select the 

appropriate style (S1 to S4) to suit the 
maturity level(s) (M1 to M4) of his fol 
lowers. The diagram how 
this selection process works. By draw 
ing a 90° angle from the appropriate 
point on the curvilinear continuum (the 
task/relationship correlation), the lead 
er can determine the appropriate style 
The quadrant in which the right angle 
and the curvilinear continuum intersect 
is the appropriate leadership style for 
that follower in that task. (See fig. 2.) 


illustrates 


Developmental Cycle 

The situational leadership diagram 
illustrates the process of ideritifying the 
maturity levels of followers and deter 
mining the most effective leadership 
Style in a given situation. What can a 
leader do, however, when he identifies 
the maturity level of followers to be M1. 
not willing or able to perform the task? 
The leader must then select from var 
ious alternative methods to develop 
the relevant task maturity of the individ 
ual. This approach is known as the 
‘developmental cycle.'''¢ 

In developing the maturity of an 
individual or group, the leader must 
take a risk. He must delegate more 
responsibility and immediately reward 
any progress. Development, therefore, 
iS a two-step process: First, ‘‘a reduc- 
tion in structure (task behavior), and 
second, if adequate performance fol- 
lows, an increase in socioemotiona! 
support (relationship behavior)’ '5 De 
velopment must occur in almost all 
tasks that are assigned to an individu 
al, since his maturity level can vary 
depending on the task itself 


As the development of the follow 
er progresses in the continuum to the 
high point of the curvilinear function 
(from S2 to S3), the process changes 
At this point, the leader begins to re 


duce structure as well aS socioemo 
tional support At this stage, the leader 
depends on the complexity of the task 
assigned and the performance poten 
tial of the individual or group in making 


the job assiqnment 


The Regressive Cycle 

What happens, however, when an 
employee shows less maturity than he 
previously exhibited in his job? This 
called the ‘reqressive cy 
occurs when an 


condition 
cle individual or 
group begins to behave in a less ma 
ture manner than in the past. A de 
crease in 
attributed to 


responses 


matunty is generally 
high strength competing 
in the environment. '® Situ 
ations or forces beyond the work envi 
ronment, such as family or community 
problems, may begin to affect a follow- 
ers work performance. Even though 
the work situation has not changed, 
the employee's performance may alter 
drastically 
For example, this cycle may occur 
with a model employee who is highly 
motivated and a high achiever. Not 
only is he an excellent employee, but 
he also has an outstanding personal 
life. The leader may have been em 
ploying the ‘delegation’ style effec- 
tively. Suddenly, the employee has a 
serious personal problem, and the 
quantity and quality of his work begin 
to decline. A nonsituational manager 
may take the attitude, ‘Let's give him 
time and allow him to solve his person- 
al problem.’ Hersey and Blanchard be- 
leve that what the employee really 


needs is a little more structure and 
direction, as well as significant in- 
creases in socioemotional support 
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The leader needs to change his leader 
ship style from a delegation mode to a 
participative mode. Once the regres 
SiON appears to subside and the matu- 
rity Stable and begins to 
improve, the leader uses the develop- 
ment cycle to reorient his follower 


level is 


Conclusion 


This overview of situational leader 
ship is presented in an attempt to rein- 
the existing need for police 
executives to use all available tools in 
managing their organizations effective- 
ly Employing etfective leadership 
styles at all levels of an organization 
can be a significant factor in the ac- 
complishment of its goals. As society 
and employee values change, agen- 
cies are forced to move from well- 
established, stable organizational and 
managerial states. In turn, managers 
must learn to adapt their styles and to 
use varied managerial tools in order to 


force 


become more effective leaders FBI 
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Higher Performance 


Organization Development | 


Today, hundreds of law enforce- 
ment agencies are coping with the dif- 
ficulties of administering operations 
during an era of cutback manage 
ment. Fiscal constraints have become 
more pressing than ever before Com 
pounding this situation is the fact that 
citizens are concerned with crime— 
especially violent crime. Departments 
are being asked to do more with less 
Still, citizens and politicians are de 
manding that there be no reduction in 
the number of sworn officers on 
patrol. Consequently, cutbacks are in- 
evitably occurring in administrative 
and service divisions within police or- 
ganizations. These support divisions 
are primarily staffed with civilian, cleri- 
cal personnel. Although these are not 
the most glamorous areas of policing, 


through 
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these divisions and personnel perform 
essential tasks within any effective 
law enforcement organization. Nation- 
ally, civilian personnel constitute 20 
percent of law enforcement’s full-time 
employees.' In terms of budget dol- 
lars, the total cost of employing these 
people—salary, equipment, supplies, 
material, and overhead—represents 
an even higher percentage of the law 
enforcement agency's budget 
Innovative police managers have 
developed a host of strategies to pro- 
vide for more efficient and effective 
delivery of law enforcement services 
Most of these efforts have been di- 
rected at improving the performance 
of sworn officers. Two examples of 
these approaches are directed patrol 
plans and crime analysis units. This 


article will present and describe some 
ideas that are applicable to increasing 
the productivity of civilian workers 
within law enforcement. All too often, 
it is these workers who are being 
asked to do more with a smaller staff. 

The main ideas of this article will 
be presented in terms of a recent 
effort to improve performance in a 
unit at FBI Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC. The ideas are applicable to 
many medium- to large-sized law en- 
forcement agencies throughout this 
Nation. Providing meaning to people 
about their jobs and demonstrating in- 
terests in the performance and wel- 
fare of their employees are essential 
management tasks in all organiza- 
tions. Yet, management generally has 
a more difficult time achieving these 


“Providing meaning to people about their jobs and 
demonstrating interests in the performance and welfare 
of their employees are essential management tasks in 


all organizations.”’ 


(Published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U S Department of Justice) 
Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, February 1985 
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tasks with lower-level employees. Al- 
though the performance of these em- 
ployees is criticai to organizational 
success, the nature of their work— 
often routine and without challenge— 
encourages lackluster performance 
Therefore, one of management's high- 
est priorities should be to motivate 
support employees to high levels of 
productivity. 


The Problem: A Case Study 


FBI Headquarters, located in 
Washington, DC, employs several 
thousand people. Many of these 
people work in units of from 20 to 100 
people performing various record 
keeping and administrative duties. Re- 
cently, an effort was undertaken to 
improve the productivity of one of 
these units which consisted of ap- 
proximately 60 people engaged in 
generating records and entering data 
into a mainframe computer. [fhe 
volume of work in this area was very 
high, and a substantial backlog of 
records had accrued over several 
years. The backlog represented nearly 
10 percent of all the unit’s records, 
which meant many files were outdat- 
ed and unusable. The backlog had 
been growing for over 5 years 

Accurate productivity records 
were available for ali employees. Pro- 
duction was measured in record seg- 
ments per hour (sph), with unit pro- 
ductivity averaging 7.04 sph over the 
previous 3 years. Productivity varied 


enormously among the employees, 
and the error rates of the workers 
fluctuated substantially 

With respect to the work, an em- 
ployee would normally enter as many 
as seven pieces of data on each 
record and then go on to another 
record. The completed record was re- 
viewed by both a checker and a Su- 
pervisor. The records were entered 
into a computer where they were re- 
verified through a second computer 
entry process. Even with the elabo- 
rate and redundant verification pro- 
gram, numerous errors were being 
made and frequent computer rejects 
occurred 

Most of the employees were in 
their early 20's and ‘ad worked for 
the FBI for less than 3 years. In many 
cases, this was their first job after fin- 
ishing high school. Turnover and ab- 
senteeism within the unit were quite 
high and were considered symptomat- 
ic of overali personnel problems 
Many people did not believe there 
was any relationship between their 
performance and the FBI's effective- 
ness, nor did they believe their per- 
formance would have any influence 
on the success of their FBI career 

The work area resembled a grade 
school classroom. Desks were ar- 
ranged in neat rows with supervisors 
at the head of the row facing the em- 
ployees. Employees were discouraged 
from talking, and lunch and work 
breaks were scheduled simultaneous- 


“Efforts to improve the productivity of the unit 
were based on two management techniques—goal setting 


ly for all employees. There were rules 
lo cover all aspects of employee be- 
havior except job performance 
Management viewed the unit as a 
poor performer The unit was known 
for low productivity, poor quality 
Outpul, and excessive absenteeism 
The unit would not be receiving addi- 
tional resources and resolution of the 
problems had to come from within 
- Strategies were developed to remedy 
the situation 


Improving Productivity 


Efforts to improve the productivity 
of the unit were based on two man- 
agement techniques—goal setting and 
job enrichment. Many changes were 
initiated over a 7-month period but all 
the changes were related to imple- 
menting these concepts. This article 
describes the more significant actions 
which were taken in order to imple- 
ment these management techniques, 
as well as providing an overview of 
goal setting and job— enrichrnent 
Those readers interested in a detailed 
description of these techniques and a 
thorough review of the research effec- 
tiveness of the techniques are en- 
couraged to read Motivation and Work 
Behavior by Richard Steers and 
Lyman Porter ? 

The action strategies that were 
implemented were a natural outgrowth 
of discussion between the unit's Spe- 
cial Agent supervisor, subordinate 
support supervisors, and a number of 


and job enrichment.” 


employees. The discussions revealed 
that the employees suffered from a 
long term climate of failure and be- 
heved that there was little, if any, in- 
centive to achieve a standard other 
than the minimum that would be ac- 
ceptable to management. Strong peer 
pressure militated against superior 
performance, redundant procedures 
removed personal responsibilities, and 
duplication of work sapped whatever 
incentive remained 


In order to develop momentum 
for additional changes, management 
sought immediate and dramatic suc- 
cesses. The long standing c''mate of 
failure and mediocrity had to be ‘e- 
versed quickly. The simplest me‘nod 
of reversing the climate of failure was 
creation of achievable goals for the em- 
ployees. The unit's Agent supervisor, 
subordinate suppo.t supervisors, and 
an elected group of employees estab- 
lished a set of work standards to clari- 
fy management's expectations for the 
workers and serve productivity goals 
The work standards were linked to a 
new performance appraisal system in 
which workers were rated in one of 
five categories—exceptional, superior, 
fully successful, marginally successful, 
and unsuccessful. The standards for 
the fully successful were based on 
the average performance of the entire 
unit over the previous 3 years, plus an 
increase of 10 percent. Employees 
were told that any employee who was 
producing at below the fully success- 


ful level would be expected to demon- 


strate a 10 percent per month in| 


crease toward the fully successful 
standard. This monthly 10-percent in- 


crease would be viewed as fully suc- | 


cessful performance. in this way, 
standards were gradually phased into 


effect for the least productive work- | 
ers. This deferred evaluation was in- | 


tended to reduce the threat of the 
changes to the workers and assist in 
gaining their acceptance of the new 


proposals. It also guaranteed that any | 


worker who made an honest effort 
could be fully successful within a 
short period of time 

Along with the establishment of 
the work standards, a job enrichment 
strategy was pursued Procedures 
were implemented that stopped the 
repeated verification of records by 
several workers and gave each 
worker some autonomy and control 
over his own work. The job enrich- 
ment approach was based on the 
ideas that the employees themselves 
were most familiar with the irritants 
that prevented them from performing 


at a high level. One objective of the | 


job enrichment effort was to demon- 
strate to the employees that manage- 
ment was committed to the employ- 
ees as well as to higher productivity 
To demonstrate its confidence in the 
employees, management relaxed the 
rules regarding talking in the work 
area and eliminated the requirement 
that everybody take lunch and breaks 


“it is essential for people to believe that their work is 
important to the organization and that the organization 
cares about them as individuals.” 


at the same time 
A problem-solving team was 
formed within the unit to identify prob- 
lems. The team was made up of em: 
ployees elected by their peers. This 
group met with the Agent supervisor 
and the senior supervisor on a weekly 
basis. They identified several major 
work-related problems, including ex- 
tensive duplication of work, lack of 
standardization in procedures, exten- 
sive peer pressure to perform at a 
mediocre level, and inefficient work 
methods. The group also identified 
strategies used by employees to 
‘beat the system’ and recommended 
solutions to these problems. The 
group detailed many personal irritants 
that were within the power of man- 
agement to change 
The group developed some inter- 
esting techniques to resolve these dif- 
ficulties. For example, they suggested 
that an unofficial letter of commenda- 
tion from the unit's Agent supervisor 
be sent to high performers. The work- 
ers appreciated these letters even 
more than the formal ones they re- 
ceived from top-level officials, whom 
they believed lacked personal knowl- 
edge of their work performance 
The work area, a source of great 
aggravation to many employees, was 
rearranged in a more informal 
manner. Dividers were obtained to 
allow privacy. Employees were en- 
| couraged to bring pictures, plants, and 
_ other personal items into the work 
| 
| 


area The employees were regrouped 
into work groups based on thei per 
sonal preferences The workspace 
was cleaned by the employees them 
selves Several complaints by the 
staff had resulted in a number of re- 
quests to the building management to 
Clean the workspace thoroughly. After 
numerous requests had failed to 
produce results, the employees re. 
quested permission to hold a ‘field 
day’ and ciean the space Despite 
protests by the cleaning contractor, 
who attempted to stop the clean up, 
the workers finished the job. The em. 
ployees demonstrated significant pride 
in the cleanliness of the workspace 
and the fact that they did it them 
selves. The unit began to act as a co- 
hesive group 

Based on a recommendation of 
the problem-solving team, a promo- 
tional policy was developed which 
Clearly articulated performance as the 
main criterion for advan.ement. Se- 
miority was no longer the dominant 
factor in selecting employees for ad- 
vanceinent. Shortly thereafter, two 
promotions were achieved by relative- 
ly jumior employees 

Cash awards and letters of com- 
mendation were obtained for as many 
deserving employees as possible, and 
presentation of these awards was 
always made at a meeting with all em- 
ployees in attendance. Perhaps the 
most important outgrowth of these 
joint sessions was the awareness by 


all of the participants of how much 
had already been accomplished with 
respect to the problems Suddenly, 
most people began to realize that sig 
nificant progress had been made in 
improving their unit 


Results of Action Strategies 


The productivity of the unit in. 
creased dramatically during the 
project. In terms of segments per 
hour, productivity increased from 7.04 
for the first 9 months of the previous 
year to 11.45 for the period of the ex. 
periment, representing an increase of 
62.6 percent. At the same time, the 
backlog of records was reduced sub- 
stantially The number of outdated 
records was cut by more than half 
The great increase in productivity 
would not have been achieved without 
the participation of the workers in 
problem solving 

Job enrichment and goa! setting 
may not be successful with all em- 
ployees. At the end of the perform. 
ance evaluation year, three employ- 
ees were still unsuccessful (approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the staff), Each of 
the three individuals was capable of 
reaching a fully successful perform. 
ance level and had demonstrated 
their ability by doing so during the 
year. Even after extensive counseling, 
these people remained unconcerned 
about their performance 

Interviews were conducted with 
other staff members to assess the 


impact of the project on them Em 
ployees performing at the exceptional 
level consistently indicated that they 
wanted to be “number one’ in the 
unit’ They saw thei performance as a 
way to achweve promotions and de 
sired transters They stated that they 
would wo.« harder if the work stand 
ards were raised-—they did not want 
to be less than exceptional The supe 
rior-level employees stated that they 
wanted to be above average but not 
necessarily the best These employ 
ees were particularly appreciative of 
the additional freedom they had at 
work as a result of the changes in 
policy and their superior performance 
The fully successful group—more 
than 50 percent of the unit—indicated 
that they wanted to accomplish what 
was expected of them One employee 
Stated that the job was much easier 
once management identified its ex 
pectations Virtually all of the fully 
successful employees had improved 
their performance substantially over 
the life of the project 

In addition to the positive results 
achieved in the area of productivity, 
there were dramatic gains made in 
the area of employee satisfaction 
Satisfaction is very closely related to 
employee absenteeism and turnover 
During this project, absenteeism was 
reduced by over 20 percent Even 
more significant was the 50-percent 
reduction in turnover within the unit 
during this time Numerous employees 


indicated in informal discussions that 
their morale had improved consider 


ably They stated that the work ch 
mate was more relaxed and enjoy 
able’ Two employees described an 
advantage of the work standards that 
had not been anticipated by manage 
ment Both employees stated that 
they had previously been harassed by 
their supervisors regardiess of what 
they did The identification of an ob 
jective level of performance brought 
an element of fairness to the entire 
supervisor/employee relationship and 
prevented the supervisor from being 
subjective and capricious in dealing 
with subordinates The only evident 
goal of these two people seemed to 
be to avoid being hassled by their su 
pervisor 


Conclusion 


In thew best-selling book, /n 
Search of Excellence, Peters and Wa 
terman emphasize that exceptional or 
ganizations are able to attain higher 
performance trom the average em 
ployee * This is the true challenge for 
managers! Anybody could lead an or 
ganization comprised exclusively of 
outstanding people Platitudes aside 
a substantial majority of the people in 
all organizations are not exceptional 
Still, these people believe that they 
are special, and organizations must 
learn how to make them feel valued 
Organizations that are able to rein 
force the natural and perfectly normal 


good feelings people have about 
themselves and ther work perform 
ance will reap the rewards of high 
productivity 

lit 6 essental for people to be 
eve that thew work is important to 


the organization and that the orgam 
zation cares about them as individ 
uals Management tec’ mques such as 
goal setting and job enrnchment can 
facilitate these management tasks 
Both techniques clarity for the em 
ployees exactly what is expected of 
them by the organization As people 
begin to fulfill these expectations, or 
ganizational leaders must recognize | 
and reward them for this behavioral | 
change Concerned and enlightened 
law enforcement managers can | 
achieve higher productivity from their 
personnel it is possible for the orga | 
nization to win with higher productivity | 
and employees to win with mo-e re- | 
warding and challenging work 
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Police supervisors at all levels are 
concerned with the marginal and un- 
satisfactory police employee. They 
analyze causes and symptoms in an 
effort to understand and to solve the 
complex problems of job disaffection, 
dissatisfaction, contraorganizational be- 
havior, and reduced performance. 

With steady increases of cost- 
push inflation ' and the attendant ef- 
fects on the costs of recruiting, selec- 
tion, and training, police managers are 
looking more closely at ways to im- 
prove the performance of current em- 
ployees. Those officers and police 
employees who are judged marginal or 
unsatisfactory are coming under closer 
scrutiny by police managers for several 
reasons. Efforts are being directed at 
finding the causes of marginal perform- 
ance and in determining solutions to 
the problem. 

This article explores the issue of 
the marginal performer in the police 
department and the changing environ- 
ments in today's society that have cre- 
ated different employee expectations, 
and therefore, disaffection and margin- 
al performance. As part of this exami- 
nation, the article also considers the 
results of a 1981 survey of police man- 
agers’ perceptions of employee per- 
formance and offers some suggestions 
for dealing with marginal performance. 


The Clay-Yates Study 


The results of a research study 
conducted by Special Agents Reginald 
R. Clay and Robert E. Yates of the FBI 
Academy indicated the scope of the 
problem of marginal police performers. 
The researchers set out to identify and 
profile the police marginal and unsatis- 
factory employee by using a question- 
naire survey given to a nationwide 
sample of police supervisors and man- 
agers.’ 

The Clay-Yates study was com- 
pleted in early 1981. One hunured and 
eighty-three randomly selected partici- 
pants of the 117th Session of the FBI 
National Academy responded to an ini- 
tial survey instrument. The instrument 
was modified for validation and then 
given to an additional 1,200 law en- 
forcement supervisors. Five hundred 
and fifty-three of these were used to 
derive a significant sample of data for 
consideration. ° 


(Published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice) 


Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, July, 1982 
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The study respondents were all 
supervisors of law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Ninety-seven percent of the 
respondents had been police supervi- 
sors for over 2 years; 93 percent had 
been in police work for 7 of more 
years. The respondent group repre- 
sented a variety of departments and 
agencies: 16 percent were from de- 
partments of 1,000 or more sworn per- 
sonnel; 54 percent were from 
departments of intermediate size, and 
30 percent were from small depart. 
ments (50 or fewer sworn personnel) 
(See fig. 1.) 


Figure 1 


garded this employee as their most 
serious problem The second most 
frequently occurring problem was ab 
senteeism and tardiness (19.9 percent) 
followed by resistance to change (11.2 
percent). (See figs. 2 & 3.) 


Police Problem Employee Profile 
An examination of the Clay- Yates 
data produces a profile of the police 
problem employee in the United States 
today. The problem employee is a 
male officer assigned to patrol or in 
vestigation who has some college edu- 
cation and is between 25 and 39 years 
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The researchers set out to identify 
employee problem areas by frequency 
of occurrence and severity of the prob- 
lem. Those surveyed were given 16 
choices of problem behavior and 
asked to select the most frequently 
occurring and the most serious. The 
responses indicated that the most fre- 
quent employee problem area is often 
viewed as the most serious; 38.5 per- 
cent cited the most frequently occur- 
ring problem was the police officer who 
did ‘just enough to get by.” The data 
also indicated that the supervisors re- 


of age. As stated before, the most 
frequent and most serious difficulty is 
that he does only enough work to get 
by. The study shows that the largest 
single group of these employees (28 
percent) were 30 to 34 years of age 
and had 6 to 10 years’ service with the 
department. (See figs. 4 & 5.) 

Implied in the study is a definition 
of problem employees. The marginal 
performer is one who has demonstrat- 
ed the ability and willingess to perform 
well, but who is actually doing only 
“enough to get by on the job."’* The 
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unsatisfactory employee is one whose 
level of performance is consistently be- 
low that established as acceptable by 
the law enforcement organization. 

In addition, the Clay-Yates study 
asked police supervisors who were 
managing problem employees to iden- 
tify the causes of the problems. Al- 
though complex by nature, these 
causes of poor performance can be 
broadly assigned as follows: (a) Exter- 
nal influences, i.e, factors away from 
the job environment, (b) the personal 
aid unique weaknesses of the individ- 
ual, (c) departmental mismanagement, 
i.@., organizational forces other than 
the immediate supervisor, and finally, 
(d) the immediate supervisor. Of the 
Clay-Yates study respondents, 39.9 
percent laid the blame of poor perform- 
ance on the individual employee; 26.9 
percent located the cause in outside 
influences; 26.6 percent accused de- 
partmental mismanagement, only 6.6 
percent fixed responsibility on the im- 
mediate supervisor. (See fig. 6.) In 60 
percent of the cases, the duration of 
marginal performance had extended 
over a year.° 

A clear understanding of marginal 
performance necessitates a closer ex- 
amination of some of these causes. 


External Factors 


Today's young police employee 
grew up in the 1950's and 1960's when 
a personalistic philosophy began to 
permeate American society and the 
national mood focused on material 
abundance, GNP growth, and techno- 
logical advancement. American work- 
ers began to change the kind of jobs 
they performed. In the 1950's, 65 per- 
cent of the work force was engaged in 
industrial occupations and only about 


Figure 3 
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17 percent was employed in informa- 
tion (personal service) occupations. In 
the following 30 years, the number of 
Americans in industry dropped to 27 
percent while the ranks of the ‘white- 
collar’’ information worker rose to 58 
percent in 1980.° 

During the 1970's, a ‘‘self-fulfill- 
ment’ movement started to spread 
throughout the United States. By the 
late 1970's, national surveys showed 
more than 7 out of 10 Americans (72 
percent) spent a great deal of time 
thinking about themselves and their 
inner lives.’ Traditional values were 
completely reversed, and the self-deni- 
al ethic which once fueled the faltering 
engines of industry was lost in the 
search for self-fulfillment. 


The rising expectations of an ex- 
panding middie class and the higher 
educational levels of those entering 
the work force combined to produce a 
perception of needed self-fulfiliment. 
Police departments were not excepted. 
During this time, the U.S. President's 
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Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice called for the 
professionalization of police. The US 
Congress voted large Federal appro- 
priations to increase police officer edu- 
cation and management training. * With 
subsequent liberal LEAA educational 
funds, law enforcement and criminal 
justice programs proliferated in newly 
created junior colleges and technical 
schools, as well as on traditional cam- 
puses. Previously, such programs were 
not available to the police aspirant 
Education raises personal expecta- 
tions. Those entering the police profes- 
sion during the 1960's and 1970's 
brought expectations of advancement 
and personal income growth which tra- 
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scarcely meet. Such a reality is bound 
to cause individual frustration and oth- 
er discontent manifested in ‘burn out’ 
and other forms of counterproductive 
behavior 

The police ‘problem employee" of 
the 1980's comes from that social, 
economic, and psychological turmoil 
The pervading cultural psychology of 
affluence has reversed the self-denial 
ethic; the tradition of police service to 
the community is, in some instances, 
also reversed. Those who entered po- 
lice service seeking affluence and self- 
fulfillment become bored with routines 
and cynical toward the public after the 
excitement of mastering police skills is 
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gone 

Traditional police orgenization 
structures leave very little room at the 
top for large numbers of educated re- 
cruits. In 1977, 42 percent of the offi- 
cers of departments surveyed by the 
Police Executive Research Forum had 
associate or higher degrees.” 

The officers came to police work 
with expectations of promotion, pay 
increases, and enlarging job responsi- 
bilities. Not all of the expectations can 
be met. Frustration occurs, enthusiasm 
for the job diminishes, and behavior 
changes, often for the worse. More- 
over, many of the young recruits joining 
departments today bring with them a 
psychology of affluence which moves 
them to seek increasing salary levels 
This attitude flies in the harsh face 
of economics. Cost-push inflation and 
antitax movements, such as Proposi- 
tion 13 in California and Proposition 2.5 
in Massachusetts, combine to strain 
public revenue. Cutback Federal and 
State budget management requires po- 
lice to share smaller and smailer por- 
tions of public revenues. Budget cuts 
affect salary levels. Consequently, 
there is less to go around at a time 
when individual expectations of afflu- 
ence are rising. Such countervailing 
forces are another source of frustration 
for the individual officer 


Time-Psych Zones and the 
Expectation Curve 

Coupled with social change are 
the individual, physical, and mental de- 
velopments of each person's life. 
These circumstances of personal 
change can be described as ‘‘time- 
psych zones."’ Daniel L. Levinson pub- 
lished the results of a study of basic 
importance in his book, 7he Seasons 
of a Man's Life.‘ It is the first such 
study which explains adult develop- 
ment according to an age-linked time- 


‘*. . , the most frequently occurring problem was the police 
officer who did ‘just enough to get by. ”’ 


table. He relates each stage of 
development to a man’s job as the 
primary base for his life in society. The 
findings indicate that as we grow older, 
motivation patterns change. Personal, 
physical, and environmental circum- 
stances change. Needs change; there- 
fore, behavior changes. 


Figure 6 


uct sales. The individual needs more 
money, more leisure, and more free- 
dom from commitment to job and 
home. As Yankelovich claims, " 

desires are infinite. Anyone trapped in 
the fallacy that the self is a failure to 
the extent that all one's desires are not 
satisfied has set herself or himself up 
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Time-psych zones are the zones 
of personal expectations which change 
with age. In early adulthood, during 
one's first major job responsibility, 
achievement expectations run strong 
and high. These are modified by expe- 
rience and reality during the midlife 
transition and become settled only 
through the turbulence of the transi- 
tion. Often, this transition is marked by 
confusion of needs and desires. The 
desire to acquire additional posses- 
sions, to taste life in the fast lane, to 
travel to new places, and to meet new 
and important people engaged in excit- 
ing activities are all seen as needs. 
Personal goals are shaped by the mar- 
keting media which also raises these 
expectations in order to increase prod- 
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for frustration.’ '' Stability is regained 
during the middile-adult era and carries 
over through a less turbulent transition 
into late adulthood. The significance 
and effect of the stages and transition 
on a police officer's career and work- 
life are important. 

The early stages of a police offi- 
cer’s career are usually characterized 
by high expectations of service 
achievement. He often daydreams of 
exciting successes in his assignment. 
He views the successes as necessary 
coin with which to buy preferment and 
career-enhancing assignments of in- 
creased responsibility. Persons riding 
the expectation curve in their 20's and 
early 30's are adaptive to change. 
They view change as challenging, pre- 


senting new opportunities for achieve- 
ment. They have a high tolerance for 
negative hygiene factors in the work 
environment and conditions.'? They 
are future-oriented, seldom reflective, 
and have a high readiness for training. 
They have a low tolerance for per- 
ceived opportunity restriction. Often, 
they equate self-fulfillment with career 
advancement and will consider any 
real or imagined attempt to restrict 
their advancement with animosity and 
resistance. 

As officers peak on the exnecta- 
tion curve (usually during or just after 
Levinson's midlife transition), they ad- 
just their expectations. Motivation pat- 
terns and other job performance 
characteristics change. Those on this 
flat downside of the expectation curve 
are resistant to change. They often 
view a change in tactics, procedures, 
or policy as a threat to their new-found 
stability and will actively resist change, 
or worse, try to subvert it. The old 
saying about ‘‘not being able to teach 
an old dog new tricks’ applies some 
folk wisdom to the reality. These offi- 
cers also have a low tolerance for 
hygiene negatives and can take per- 
sonal offense at minor adjustments in 
their work environments. They respond 
negatively to any deterioration in perks 
or seniority and working conditions. 
They are present-oriented and think of 
success in terms of completing today’s 
task and not in terms of tomorrow's 
assignment. They have a high toler- 
ance for stable policies, rules, and pro- 
cedures and a low readiness for 
training, new job-learning experiences, 
and additional career-related formal 
education. (See fig. 7.) 


The results of the Clay-Yates 
study support this expectation curve 
phenomenon. The large majority of 
marginal police performers fall in this 
age group. As reflected in the data, the 
average marainal performer has be- 
tween 8 and 16 years’ police service. 


Change Comes to the Police Depart- 
ment 


Changes in the social environ- 
ment, values, demographics, technol- 
ogy, and economy have all combined 
to create a managerial atmosphere of 
turbulence. Once the most stable of 
municipal organizations, police depart- 
ments now struggle through strikes, 
reorganizations, new public policy, and 
vastly increased operating costs. Be- 
tween 1967 and 1977, the per capita 
cost of policing in a large city had risen 
from $27.31 to over $91, an increase 
of over 257 percent.'? 

Figure 7 


EXPECTATIONS 


Police work is labor-intensive. The 
human resources are the most effec- 
tive of the resources applied in policing 
and also the most costly. Any cost- 
reduction analysis or efficiency-im- 
provement effort must focus on im- 
proving human resource management. 
The intuitive perception of this reality 
has generated concerned interest in 
the management and salvage of the 
marginal performer. 

The marginal or unsatisfactory 
performer is costly to police organiza- 
tions. The difficult work of solving the 
problem of the marginal employee is 
discomforting to police managers. 
Some say it is impossible to take effec- 
tive action because of legal restraints 
or union policies. Others cite lack of 
training in managerial skills for shift 
supervisors and first-line commanders. 
All are uncomfortable when confronted 
with the problem employee. Uncom- 
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fortable or not, however, police manag- 
ers must seek solutions. 


The Management Challenge 


lf these data and the trends they 
suggest are accurately understood, 
they raise new challenges for police 
managers. The first is to analyze care- 
fully the factors which contribute to 
marginal police performance; the sec- 
ond is to find ways to keep the job alive 
for those who once did it well and with 
enthusiasm but who have now lost 
their motivation. Finally, police manag- 
ers must develop and use effective 
coaching and documentation skills. 
The first challenge, which is ana- 
lytical in nature, is the most difficult. 
The police manager is action-oriented. 
He thrives in an atmosphere of activity 
He has little tirna, inclination, or training 
for thoughtful reflection. George 
Odiorne identifies this predisposition 
as an ‘activity trap.’’ He writes: 
“The activity trap is a self-feeding 
mechanism if you do not turn it 
around. Everybody becomes 
attached to some irrelevancy and 
does his or her job too weil. |ts 
ultimate stage is when the [chief] 
himself loses sight of why the 
[department] exists, and demands 
more and more activity rather than 
results... . 
‘Meanwhile, all this activity eats up 
resources, money, space, budgets, 
savings, and human energy like a 
mammoth tape worm. 
‘While it is apparent that the activity 
trap... . fails to achieve missions, it 
has an equally dangerous side-effect 
on people; they shrink personally 
and professionally.’ '4 


“Success can be obtained by a recommitment to excellence by 
the police manager, by a sensitive and attentive concern for the 
officers under his leadership, and by the acquisition and 
development of managerial skills.” 


Without constant attention to the 
results and contributions that a police 
manager expects of his subordinates, 
the manager falls into the activity trap 
Some of his subordinates will shrink 
into the rote process of a job and lose 
sight of its goals and objectives. With 
the sure knowledge that activity with- 
out goals is wasteful, it is no surprise 
that these officers become bored or 
dissatisfied. 

As Odiorne points out, however, 
the trap is not inevitable. It can be 
resisted and circumvented by enlight- 
ened and analytical leadership. The 
challenge of supervisory analysis calls 
for the police manager to focus on 
results in directing his subordinates, 
then clarify and communicate the re- 
sults to the people doing the work. 
Only then will the work itself produce 
the satisfaction and enthusiasm that 
keeps the police employee productive. 
This is not an easy task, but it is spe- 
cifically managerial and executive in 
nature. Where the symptoms of mar- 
ginal performance are unenthusiastic 
and dissatisfied officers, the manager 
would do well to find out whether look- 
ing busy has become safer than being 
productive 

The next challenge is finding ways 
to energize employees. With clear 
goals and objectives identified, how 
does the police manager secure em- 
ployee commitment and enthusiasm 
for task accomplishment? 

The answer here lies in the man- 
ager’s own commitment and enthusi- 
asm. He must avoid the danger of 
transparent management, which is the 
depersonalized processing of organi- 
zational directives. If he becomes an 
executive rubber stamp, he will be 
viewed as an empty suit, not ar effec- 
tive police manager. 


The third challenge is that of de- 
veloping one's own perception, under. 
standing, and communication skills. To 
meet this challenge, the police man- 
ager must examine his own assump- 
tions about the marginal performer. He 
must test those assumptions against 
his wider and probably more objective 
nonorganizational experiences. He 
must learn to be sensitive to the ex. 
pectations of his subordinates. He 
must also keep in touch with his own 
time-psych zones. More attention is 
now directed at officers and employ- 
ees who are not meeting standards 

Daniel J. Bell, writing in The Police 
Chief, verbalizes the interest when he 
says: ''.. . there needs to be a con- 
centration of effort to move the ‘drone’ 
type police officer into other careers 
outside the police profession.” '° Who 
is the ‘“drone-type police officer’ Bell 
refers to? Can causes of poor perform- 
ance be identified and how can they be 
remedied? 

A decision for dismissal or a deci- 
sion for salvage with the required 
coaching and counseling must be 
made. Salvage and renewal! are practi- 
cal, cost-effective ways to meet the 
challenge. Six out of 10 police manag- 
ers (65.2 percent) of those surveyed 
recommend that the marginal police 
employee be salvaged. '® 


Dismissal is difficult and impossi- 
ble without documentation. Changes in 
the legal environment, especially those 
brought on by affirmative action, equal 
employment opportunity, and the wom- 
en's movement require job analyses 
and validated performance standards 
Job analysis and validation were activi- 
ties that were formerly not required of 
the police. Standards are determined 
and stated. Formal defense of stand- 
ards and associated personnel actions 
are now required, if not in a court of 
‘aw then in an appeals Commission or 
grievance board 

Strangely, the procedures to sup- 
port either a dismissal or salvage deci- 
sion are similar. Effective coaching and 
a permanent, legal termination begin 
with documentation. The manager 
must begin with a clear concept of the 
unit's goals and objectives. These 
must be communicated to the employ- 
ee clearly. The work the employee is 
expected to do must relate directly to 
the goals and objectives and be so 
explained to the employee. The man- 
ager is required to plan carefully the 
marginal subordinate’s work, just as 
the subordinate is required to perform 
the work. Some measurement of prog- 
ress must be agreed upon. Perform- 
ance must be documented on a timely 
basis; appraisal must be regular, realis- 
tic, and frequent. 

Performance appraisal is just 
that—an evaluation of actual perform- 
ance. The police manager needs to 
pay personal and honest attention to 
the work the marginal performer does 
and the work he fails to do. Only then 
can both understand when the work is 
done and the objectives are achieved. 
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The manager has the opportunity to 
reinforce behavior in a nondestructive 
and objective way. The manager's 
feedback is the employee's guide to 
improving performance. 

Significantly, almost half of the su- 
pervisors polled in the Clay-Yates 
study (44.5 percent) claimed success 
in dealing with their problem employ- 
ees. The probability of success is 
good, but success is the result of diffi- 
cult managerial work. 

In these times of shrinking re- 
sources, police managers are looking 
for ways to do more with less—ways to 
meet the rising public demand to re- 
duce violent crime, restore peace and 
tranquility, and spend fewer public dol- 
lars. There is no room for continued 
marginal performance in police work. 
Success can be obtained by a recom- 
mitment to exceilence by the police 
manager, by a sensitive and attentive 
concern for the officers under his lead- 
ership, and by the acquisition and de- 
velopment of managerial skills. FBI 
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The new leader is a facilita- 
tor, not an order-giver."’ So writes John 
Naisbitt in his recent best-selling book 
Megatrends.' Naisbitt describes this 
leader at the end of a chapter on the shift 
from representative to participatory de- 
mocracy. Without addressing the merits of 
Naisbitt’s large-scale projections, his idea 
about the new leader as a facilitator is 
fascinating, especially when viewed from 
the perspective of the police supervisor. 
Most departments expect the supervisor 
to be a leader of subordinates, to be a 
linking-pin between the organization 
parts, and to manage the performance of 
those assigned to him. This article exam- 
ines the elements of performance manage- 
ment and the supervisor's ability to influ: 
ence these elements. A further objective is 
to identify those managerial skills and 
techniques a police supervisor might em- 
ploy to improve managerial performance 
and the performance of subordinates. 
Skills such as coaching and counseling are 
of central importance if the: ‘new leader’’ 
Naisbitt refers to is to be an effective facili- 
tator. 


Performance Management 


Traditionally, organizations give author- 
ity to the supervisor to plan, organize, 
direct, and control the work performance 
of subordinates. In business operations 
such as manufacturing, assembly, or mass- 
process jobs, the supervisory functions 
may be relegated to mere scheduling and 
flow maintenance activity. Quality control 
becomes the supervisor's main job. The 
supervisory task in such instances is to 
watch for, spot, and correct unwanted vari- 
ance. 

Performance management in such situa- 
tions becomes a challenge = human 
rather than process factors are the cause of 
reduced or unacceptable output. But 
where the output or desired performance is 
measured less in finite, quantitative terms 
and more in qualitative, social, or legal 
dimensions, the elements of performance 
and the supervisor's influence on these ele- 
ments takes on special importance. 


The Elements of Performance 


Scholars differ in their identification of 
the elements of human job. performance. 
Some have attributed performance to a per- 
son's ability to do the task; others claim 
performance depends exclusively on the 


By HILLARY M. ROBINETTE 


level of motivation. Norman Maier and 
Victor Vroom were the first to recognize 
the important interaction of these two vari- 
ables in determining the level of perfor- 
mance. Using an algebraic model, Maier 
and Vroom hypothesized that performance 
(P) is a function (f) of ability (A) and 
motivation (M): P = f(AxM).? 

An extension of this thinking suggests 
that performance of most police tasks 1s the 
result not only of ability and motivation, 
but also of a third variable, called role 
prescription (Rp). Role prescription ts the 
accurate understanding of organizational 
and supervisor expectations. The new 
model states that the performance outcome 
of an employee's efforts is the product of 
ability, motivation, and role prescription: 
P = f(AxMxRp). The model is more sym- 
bolic than mathematical in as much as tt 
reveals the interaction of the variables on 
which supervisory activity can be focused. 

The first variable, ability, includes all 
prior education, training, and task-related 
experience. Motivation is the immediate 
influence on the direction, origin, and per- 
sistence of action. It is often marked by 
enthusiasm for task accomplishment or the 
desire to secure the results of effort. Role 
prescription is the individual understand- 
ing of organizational and supervisor ex- 
pectations concerning the task. 

The interaction of these variables is 
clearly seen by assigning numerical values 
to each and applying the formula. The 
following situations use common experi- 
ences to illustrate the model. The scale 
ranges from a low of 0 to a high of 10. 

Officer X recently completed recruit 
training. She was recruited because of her 
impressive qualifications: a high rank in 
her graduating college class and several 
months of success as a claims adjustor for 


an insurance firm while waiting for her 
police appointment. Her performance as a 
police trainee was described as superior. 
She reports to her appointed shift super 
visor with great enthusiasm for patrol as- 
signment. Using the 10 scale, we must 
assign high values for motivation and for 
ability, say A = 7 andM = 8. 

After a hurned welcome, the supervisor 
suggests that Officer X assist a senior offi- 
cer on the shift until the supervisor can 
find some time more convenient to discuss 
her proper assignments. Disappointed, but 
with only slightly diminished enthusiasm, 
Officer X finds herself assisting an ‘old 
timer’’ whose enthusiasm has been re- 
duced to the comfort of routine and whose 
motivation is to do “just enough to get by 
and stay out of trouble.” 

In this situation the use of the model is 
revealing. As noted, a fairly high and 
known potential ability ts rated at 7; moti- 
vation at 8. Zero is awarded for role pre- 
scription, i.e., understanding of specific 
shift and supervisory expectations. The 
result is P = f(7x8x0). The product ts a 
valueless outcome. 

Any variation in the value of each of the 
variables will affect the outcome accord- 


‘ingly. If the supervisor pushed aside the 


paperwork and explained his expectations 
of a new officer on his shift before assign- 
ing Officer X, the formula would show a 
very different outcome. The variables in- 
teract as multipliers and are more than 
merely additive. Consequently, the lower 
or higher the value of each element, the 
lower or higher the performance. If any 
one element is zero, the product or output 
is zero. 

Performance expectations cannot be 
quantified in such a simplistic manner, but 
this formula indicates that performance 
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outcome depends on more than ability 
motivation, or understanding alone 

Other scenarios can be constructed) OF 
heer Y has demonstrated enthusiasm, mo 
tivation, and ability for several years while 
assigned to patrol, He has been suecesstul 
and garnered many commendations as a 
beat officer, As aresult of a reorganization, 
Officer Yous transterred trom the patrol 
division to a detective squad with a differ 
ent supervisor, Untamiliar with the new 
jOb and its specific skills, his performance 
can be expected to drop initially, Until his 
ability with the new skills is increased to 
the level of his ability in the previous as 
Signment, he will not perform at the ac 
customed level 

We can assign high values for (M) and 


(Rp) since Otficer Y has a sure kne ‘ye 
Of his chici sexpectations and at le. Te 
knowledge of his new supervisor che 


nature of the new work. However, because 
of new and untamiliar skills. performance 
factors, and investigative techniques, a 
much lower (A) value will prevail. The 
resulting product, therefore, will be less 
than might otherwise be expected 

In yet another case, Officer Z, whose 13 
years of service are filled with accomplish 
ments and whose understanding of expec 
tations is thorough and complete, will not 
pertorm ata high level it his motivation tor 
his assigned task is severely diminished 
If, for example, he has mastered the skills 
Of street work and has become comtortable 
but unchallenged with the routine of pa 
trol, he may begin to do even these poorls 
A low (M) value will contribute greatly toa 
reduced performance outcome 


The Supervisor's Effect 


It the model is indeed analogous to real 
ity, further exploration of the way the su 
pervisor affects each of the elements ts 
instructive 

Ability is the aptitude, power, and com 
petence to do a task. Aptitude requires 
mental and physical skills appropriate to 
the task. Power to accomplish requires not 
only the enabling authority— which in 
most cases is concurrent with the assign- 
ment —but also confidence when con 
fronting the task. Confident and repeated 
performance of the job produces compe 
tence 

The supervisor directly affects the abil- 
itv of subordinates by clear instruction, 
congruent example, direction, and correc 
tron, in short, by coaching 

The supervisor's direct effect on the mo 
tivation variable ts less easily understood 
Our understanding of human behavior and 
motivation is complex and incomplete. 
Sometimes we can mistake for motivation 
the activity that managers generate. The 
application of external pressures or entice- 
ments usually generates short-term move 
ment. True motivation, however, is internal 
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and dynamic and is not subject lo extended 
manipulation 

On the other hand 
that the supervisor has no effect on the 
motuvation of subordinates. On the con 
trary, the effective supervisor will estab 
lish a working environment that fosters 
motivation, While an ineffective super 
Visor can create an environment that kills 
subordinate motivation. Activity may con 
tinue in the short term as long as pressures 
remain or enticements escalate, but re 
move the pressures and enticements, and 
the acuvily ceases 

A good coach ts one who can bring out 
the “stretch and reach” trom subord 
Instructions are clear. Corrections 
are Immediate, positive, and supportive 


this does mot mean 


hales 


The ability to successfully 
perform most police tasks is 
determined by ability, moti- 
vation, and role prescription 
(the accurate understanding 
of organizational and super- 
visor expectations). These 
variables interact as multi- 
pliers, not merely as addi- 
tives, so the higher the value 
of any one variable, the higher 
the performance. 


Responses to subordinates’ performance 
are consistent and unitormly appropriate 

Ot greatest impact, though, ts the super- 
visors personal example and managerial 
maturity, Personal trustration does not in 
fect his or her speech and manners. The 
mature manager does not spawn disattec 
tron and dissatistaction by blaming leader- 
ship or the amorphous “they” for neces 
sary but unpopular decisions. Managerial 
maturity requires that a supervisor lay 
aside irresponsible chatter, saying what he 
means and meaning what he says. What 
supervisors say and do directly affects the 
motivation of subordinates 

Phe supervisor’s influence on the third 
element of the performance management 
model is clear. As a coach and counselor, 
the supervisor is the key communicator of 
organizational and personal performance 
expectations. The coaching task is daily, 
directive, and usually supervisor-initiated 
Counseling, on the other hand, 1s less tre- 
quent, usually initiated by the subordinate, 
and requires different skills 


Managerial Coaching 

Many supervisors learn coaching tech- 
niques by the seat of their pants. They draw 
lessons from their experiences with se- 
niors to whom they report. They imitate 
supervisors that they worked for whom 


they hold in high regard. In the absence ot 
specie taming in the exercise of coach 
iy Skills, they learn by trial and 
intuilion. In many cases, these supers tsors 


CTE 


are suecesstul) Waen things are gory well 
and performance deficiencies are small 
few coaching interventions are needed 
Supervisors fail in coaching, however, 
When they avoid contronting performance 
deficiencies with subordinates. Small 
problems have a way of growing 

Problem behavior, if lett unaddressed, 
will become a well-established part of a 
subordinates role prescription. This leads 
to a double work-standard, which ult 
mately leads to the perception of inequity 
among the shift members or work group 
Phe perception will, in turn, lead to unpro 
ductive work behavior at best and polarity, 
division, and disunity at worst. In either 
cause, it must be a matter of managerial 
concern, Ignoring a problem will not make 
it go away. An etfective supervisor learns 
and uses controntation skills 

Problem confrontation need not col- 
lapse into hostility. When it does, the usual 
reason ts found in the supervisor's tature 
to plan the interview, failure to control the 
Interview, iwnorance of pertinent tacts, or 
some combination of th Sometimes, in 
an attempt “to be nice.” the supervisor 
will be less than direct and the problem- 
solving controntation does not occur Et 
fective confrontation requires a directive 
interview technique. The contronting su 
pervisor should describe the problem and 
keep it separated from personality 

Both parties must be confident that dig 
nity and self-esteem can be preserved. The 
supervisor must adopt a strategy to effec- 
tively initiate the confrontation. Then he 
must clarify the issue by listing and valu- 
ing the subordinate ’s viewpoint. The real 
life issues will be clarified and practical 
problems will be differentiated from value 
issues 

Success only can occur if the supervisor 
views the confrontation as a torm of nego- 
tiation to secure a positive behavior change 
by the subordinate. The object of the con- 
frontation must be clearly established in 
the supervisor's mind if he 1s to clarify, 
negotiate, and resolve the issue that gener- 
ated the confrontation 

Some err by deciding to avoid important 
issues because of a lack of confidence with 
the skills, or by trying to out-power the 
subordinate over unimportant issues. The 
use of power or recourse to organizational 
authority alone to secure a change should 
be a last resort, saved for the most re 
calcitrant. A good coach deals with prob 
lems as they arise, while their dimension 
are still manageable and before they be 
come sources oi erotional hostility. F<- 
cause of the complexi.e. of human bel ay 


ior, there are no guarantee. oF success. ‘wit 
if the manager fails to mitiate th fron 


tation, there is no probability of success 
Managerial Counseling 


A very different managerial situation 
arises When a troubled subordinate comes 
lo the supervisor looking lor help. The 
counseling interview ts usually initiated by 
the subordinate, except if itis the outcome 
of a supervisor coaching session, The 
skills and techniques for an effective coun 
seling interview are different trom tose 
lor a coaching or controntation session 
Coaching is directive with an immediate , 
negotiated resolution or agreement. Coun 
seling requires non-directive interview 
Skills, patience, and a sincere desire on the 
part of the supervisor to help 

First, the supervisor provides a suppor 
tive atmosphere in which the subordinate 
can identify and solve his own problems 
The counseling supervisor does not give 
advice, he does not agree with error, he 
listens and strives to help the subordinate 
solve the problem or live with the predica 
ment 

Non-directive counseling techniques 
are based on the assumption that a person 
can solve his own problem if the counsel- 
ing supervisor can empathize in a suppor 
tive climate. Techniques of non-directive, 
client-centered counseling were popu 
larized by Carl Rogers and are widely used 
in therapy. ‘ Of course, a supervisor ts not 
expected to be a therapist for subordinates, 
but sometimes the application of listening 
skills can help subordinates solve ther 
own problems or adjust to their predica- 
ments. In each instance, work-related be- 
havior will improve. Empathy ts not often 
seen as an important managerial trait. But 
leadership studies provide ample evidence 
of a positive correlation between empathy 
and leadership. Based on IS studies con- 
cerning leadership and empathy, R.D 
Mann noted that 74 percent of the results 
were positive. He concluded that although 
researchers generally have been unable to 
obtain positive results that are statistically 
significant, they have obtained positive re- 
sults with impressive consistency. * Results 
obtained in another study suggested that 
supervisors who do not understand the be- 
havior of their subordinates tend to feel 
inadequate and insecure. As their frustra- 
tion increases, the supervisors become less 
able to obtain cooperation and satisfactory 
performance > 


Conclusion 


The supervisor has a direct influence on 
a subordinate’s ability. He instructs, trains, 
educates, and corrects, thus increasing the 
ability variable through managerial coach 
ing. The supervisor affects the motivation 
variuble mainly by example, but also by 
understanding the behavior of subordi 
nutes and, where possible, by providing a 
Supportive climate in which the subordi 
mate can solve or learn to live with prob 
lems affecting work behavior 

Finally, the supervisor is the primary 
communicator of organizational and man- 
agerial expectations. He defines the subor- 
dinate’s role prescription not only as a 
coach but also, when appropriate, as man- 
agerial counselor. A subordinate can only 
understand his place in an organization 
when a well-informed and articulate super: 
visor tells him what it is. Coaching and 
counseling are learnable skills that provide 
the willing supervisor with the tools to do 
this. If the supervisor is skillful as a direc: 
tive coach and a non-directive counselor, 
individual or group performance will im- 
prove 


John Naisbitt is on target when he writes 

if you can develop the skills of facili- 
lating people's involvement in decision- 
making processes, you can become a very 
effective leader in your work.’ Manage- 
rial coaching and counseling are those 
very skills. # 


‘John Narbitt, Megatrends (New York, NY Warner Books 
inc. 1982). 9 188 
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Middle 


One of the major problems that 
plagues labor relations in the public 
sector 1s the inability of the parties 
to define clearly who 1s labor and 
who 1s management. This problem 
is most striking in law enforcement 
agencies. After 24 years of collective 
bargaining, many law enforcement 
supervisors and managers, such as 
sergeants and lieutenants, are still 
being included in the bargaining 
units with patrol officers. This can 
be traced in part to the evolution of 
police umons from social and 
fraternal organizations. Most or all 
members of law enforcement agen 
cies have always belonged to these 
benevolent associations to meet 
their social needs or to. receive 
health insurance or death benefits. 
Law enforcement administrators 
have also looked upon supervisor 
memberships in these employee 
groups as tempering some of the 
more militant views of the patrol of- 
ficers. Although a line that 
distinguishes labor trom 
management exists in every law en- 
forcement agency, some ad- 
ministrators do not wish to em- 
phasize the distinction, for fear of 
polarizing its employees by creating 
a “we versus them” attitude. 

Most labor relations experts 
maintain that when managerial per- 
sonnel are included in bargaining 
units with rank and file employees, 
they have a greater tendency to iden- 
tify with the goals and bargaining 
objectives of the people they super- 
vise than with those of manage- 
ment.’ This creates a conflict of in- 
terest among management's most 
important link with its employees, 
its first-line supervisors. This con- 
flict of interest places undue 
pressure on the supervisor to per- 
form his or her management fun- 
ctions of evaluating employees, 
processing grievances in a vigorous 
fashion, taking appropriate and of- 
ten needed disciplinary action, and 
siding with management during a 
job action.’ 


Mana 


Ignored 


The following case study depicts 
the frustration on the part of law en- 
forcement supervisors which 
frequently leads to their 
unionization 

In 1974, officers of the Gardner 
City Police Department became af- 
filiated with the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME), 
At this time, the middle manage: 
ment ranks of the Gardner City 
Police Department, especially 
sergeants, lieutenants, and captains, 
decided not to be represented by the 
union 

At the beginning, the benefits 
AFSCME gained through the collec- 
tive bargaining process were small, 
and were automatically given to 
middle management. AFSCME has 
now been in operation for six years, 
and auring the last two vears, has 
won some excellent fringe benefits 
and wage increases for its members 

In 1980, =the middle 
management echelon of the Police 
Department was the only group in 
Gardner City not affihated with a 
union. The Fire Department had 
been totally organized since the in- 
ception of the firemen's union. The 
AFSCME once more invited the 
middle management to join the 
union. The officers again decided 
not to join, since they believed the 
union would be detrimental to their 
mission. The officers also felt that 
their affiliation with a union would 
cast a shadow of doubt as to where 
their loyalty rested. This decision 
not to join left middle management 
without any representation in 
regard to benefits and wages. 
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Up until this time, the City 
Manager, through the City Council, 
had automatically passed all union 
gains on to middle management. 

One of the issues included in the 
1980 contract was a ten percent 
night-shift differential. This benefit, 
however, was not passed on to mid- 
dle management. 

In the 1982 negotiations, more 
new benefits were obtained for 
union metrabers and again, middle 
management was excluded. Art this 
time, the supervisors decided it was 
necessary to bring these inequities to 
the attention of the City Manager, 
and they drafted and signed the 
following letter: 
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Letter to City Manager of Gardner City 


February 14, 1982 


Dear Sir: 

We, the members of che supervisory and management echelon of the Gardner City Police 
Department, would like to take this opportunity, with all due respect, to voice our collective 
opinions regarding several inequities which we believe may develop from our ranks which are not 
included in the bargaining unit 

We consider our echelon, supervision and management, as an extension or arm of the City 
Manager and the Chiet of Police and os such our loyalty must and does in fact remain with these 
administrators. We have vividly demonstrated this lovalty in che past by voting against our in- 
clusion in the bargaining unit representing the operational echelon of the department. 

Recently, in what appeared to be a job action by members of the department bargaining unit, 
the responsibility for providing police protection tell on the shoulders of supervisory personnel 
whose lovalty was demonstrated by reporting for duty and performing all required services tor the 
cnizens of Gardner City, We feel that in order to prevent a conflict of interests and perpetuate the 
strong loyalty to the administration, we cannot and should not become affiliated with a bargaining 
unit. No man can serve cwo masters and be equally loval to each 

However, self-preservation and self-esteem are two most important behavioral drives 
possessed by man, and to these ends we have constructed this communication. 

First, and of long-standing concern to our members, is the inequity which exists between 
bargaining unit members and our ranks with respect to the night-shift differential. The night-shitt 
differential has been in existence for several vears and was not inv ally offered to non-union em- 

lovees, nor has it ever been discussed with our numbers. Current|: . only eight supervisors would 
be concerned with this pay differential, but it is an inequity to the supervisory ranks of the depart- 
ment. 

Next area of concern to non-union personnel was the apparcy' face that the bargaining unit 
has obtained an additional $35 unitorm allowance. No additional viiowances were forthcoming to 
supervisors which was embarrassing and thought-provoking. Embarrassing, since it was apparent 
on that payday when two checks were received by union employees and none for supervisors. 
“You guys don't rate,” was a somewhat grating statement heard by most supervisors upon report: 
ing for pay 

Thought-provoking, in that if initially we were not included in the night-shift ditterential, then 
not included in the allocation ut funds for additional uniform allowance, it 1s apparent that the 
fucure 1s not getting brighter for supervisors who are loyal and non-union members. 

These inequities should not have accrued initially. To allow the initial oversight to carry over 
from year to year and to overlook the appropriation of funds to guarantee those additional 
benefits to supervisors 1s most detrimental to the morale of the supervisory echelon. 

We respectfully request that the non-union supervisors of the Police Department be placed on 
parity with other city employees and this be standard for each subsequent contractual agreement 
This would eliminate the annual apprehension and requirements that we must communicate 
inequities on a vearly basis. 

We request these atorementioned conditions be considered in the light of fairness, equality and 
an opportunity to provide a prideful ens ironment for supervisors who are non-umion-affilated. 

Respecttully, 
Supervisors of the 
Gardner City 
Police Department’ 
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“Middle Management 
Ignored” from Page 38 


This case study illustrates why 
there 1s an increased desire on the 
part of law enforcement supervisory 
personnel to be represented by a 
union, Unfortunately, in many cites 
and counties, law enforcement mid- 
dle management 1s not provided the 
same wages and benefit increases 
obtained by the umon tor patrol 
personnel. This lack of recognition 
of managerial personnel has resulted 
ina reluctance by patrol personnel 
and some sergeants to seek 
promotion, for fear of a cut in their 
compensation packages. Some ot 
the greatest union activity in law en- 
forcement today 1s theretore in the 
area of middle management.‘ 

It management is to prevent the 
umonization of its supervisory per: 
sonnel, it 1s essential that a salary 
system for supervisors be 
established, based on the patrol of- 
ficer’s salary with a fair differential. 
Furthermore, when adjustments in 
economic benefits are made at the 
officers’ rank, at least equivalent 
percentage increases should be ex- 
tended to supervisory officials.’ 

It 1s also important that ad- 
ministrators attempt to develop a 
“management consciousness” in 
their supervisory personnel by 
providing them with’ formal 
management training. There are still 
departments that do not offer any 
formal training to officers as they 
are promoted to management 
positions. Management training in 
such areas as communication skills, 
performance evaluation, coaching 
and counseling, and other basic 
supervisory skills 1s extremely im- 
portant to a new manager. In the 
labor relations context, such 
training takes on an added dimen- 
sion by providing recognition that 
the newly promoted officer is now a 
part of the management team. 
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“Discipline is becoming . . . a more difficult and painful task 
for the police executive.” 


Without exception, discipline is 
one of the most controversial manage- 
rial issues today. During discussions 
with law enforcement managers, it is 
not uncommon to hear them vent a 
great deal of frustration about the man- 
agement of discipline. Although the 
amount of frustration increases or de- 
creases based on the particular aspect 
discussed, little consensus exists re- 
garding the appropriate methods of or 
approaches to discipline. 

Managers in general, and law en- 
forcement managers in particular, have 
always considered disciplining employ- 
ees a basic management prerogative. 
Traditionally, managers have been rela- 
tively free to impose penalties without 
concerns about being challenged. Man- 
agers disciplined whenever employees 
violated organizational rules or when 
employee performance appeared to 
deteriorate. In the past few years, how- 
ever, statutory law and other legal de- 
velopments have steadily reduced 
management's traditional ‘rights’ to 
discipline. 'Forexample, employeesnow 
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under investigation for possible disci- 
plinary action are afforded more protec- 
tion from arbitrary managerial actions. 
Legislation and court decisions have 
affected, and in many cases, reduced 
the law enforcement manager's discre- 
tion; the inclusion of a ‘police officer's 
bill of rights" in collective bargaining 
agreements at city, county, and State 
levels has also impacted manage- 
ment’s right to discipline.” 

Discipline is becoming, therefore, 
a more difficult and painful task for the 
police executive. Some managers un- 
fortunately respond to this difficult task 
by working hard to avoid it. Because of 
this, disciplinary matters are handled 
inconsistently and ineffectively and re- 
sult in more grievances being filed and 
even more serious personnel prob- 
lems, including: 

1) Loss of employee respect for law 
enforcement managers; 

2) Loss of employee trust and 
consequent increased hostility 
toward law enforcement 
managers; 


Traditional Approach 


In most law enforcement agen- 
cies, the term ‘discipline’ has a nega: 
tive connotation and implies punitive 
action. Most agencies emphasize and 
communicate clearly written rules of 
conduct which management views as 
the basis for equitable disciplinary poli- 
cy. Strict adherence to these rules and 
other legal principles is recognized as 
essential to equitable disciplinary ac- 
tion. In spite of the time and effort 
management spends in an attempt to 
be fair, however, the punitive aspects 
of traditional discipline remain perma- 
nently fixed in the minds of most em- 
ployees. 

The traditional and most common- 
ly used approach to handling discipline 
is viewed as one of structure and law. 
A review of the text, Managing for 
Effective Police Discipline, and the arti- 
cle, ‘‘Police Agency Handling of Officer 
Misconduct: A Model Policy State- 
ment,’’ delineates this structural ap- 
proach. The major emphasis in each 
text is the establishment of a system 


3) Increased employee 
dissatisfaction, resulting in 
decreased productivity; 

4) An increased number of 
employee grievances going to 
binding arbitration for final 
disposition; and 

5) Increased employee turnover, 
resulting in additional recruitment, 
selection, training, and other 

| costs.? 


for managerial control which incorpo- 
rates the following steps as significant 
actions in a responsible disciplinary 
process: 
1) Setting standards and rules of 
conduct; 
2) Developing mechanisms for 
detecting violations; 
3) Providing for the receipt of 
misconduct complaints; 
4) Establishing responsibility for 
handling complaints; 
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5) Providing for temporary and 
emergency suspensions, and 

6) Setting policies and procedures 
for investigating, charginc, 
resolving, and imposing sanctions 
and appeals.* 

Traditional discipline has some- 
times been referred to as ‘progressive 
discipiine."’ Zach and Bloch point out in 
their definition, however, that progres- 
sive discipline is, in reality, actually 
negative. Progressive discipline is de- 
fined as: 

“A system of escalated penalties 
made known to employees in 
advance and imposed with 
increasing severity for repeated 
infractions. Such a system relies on 
the recognition that repetition of 
infractions with escalating penalties 
will ultimately lead to termination. 
"6 

Unfortunately, this definition accu- 
rately describes the disciplinary system 
most often used in many law enforce- 
ment agencies. Under certain circum- 
stances, progressive discipline is 
appropriate. Isolated incidents of em- 
ployee misconduct may be cause for 
the application of progressive disciplin- 
ary actions. It is also important, howev- 
er, to recognize that in many instances, 
progressive discipline is not effective 
and has severe limitations. 

In discussing the limitations of pro- 
gressive discipline, the following con- 
cerns are identified: 

1) The burden for improvement is left 
almost entirely to the employee; 


2) Discipline is currently little more 
than a way of getting rid of 
people; 

3) Supervisors generally provide only 
negative feedback pertaining to 
employee's performance; 

4) Supervisors and managers tend to 
let employees’ problems drag on 
until the problem is so serious that 
there is almost no hope of solving 
it; 

5) Supervisors frequently define a 
problem as ‘‘a poor attitude” or 
“low morale” or some other state 
of mind; 

6) Managers tend to label 
employees rather than describe 
their unacceptable behavior; and 

7) In progressive discipline, the 
employee appears as the sole 
source of the problem.® 

These difficulties suggest the need for 
a more positive or corrective approach 
to the management of police discipline. 


Positive Approach 


Positive or corrective discipline is 
based on the premise that the majority 
of employees are willing and able to 
accomplish their assigned duties. The 
essence of positive or corrective disci- 
pline is the positive use of employee 
training and development rather than 
as a last resort disciplinary technique. 
As Asherman has noted, corrective 
discipline is based on the assumptions 
that the employee's behavior will im- 
prove for a time when disciplinary ac- 
tion is taken, and that if the manager 
rewards the improved behavior, the 
employee will continue to improve rath- 
er than regress.’ 

Corrective discipline, therefore, 
has the following advantages over pro- 
gressive discipline: 

1) Both employee and supervisor 
share responsibility for solving the 
problem; 
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“Although many of the issues surrounding discipline have 
not changed a great deal, employee expectations have.” 


2) Supervisors begin to work on the 
problem as soon as it appears, 

3) Supervisors identify poor 
performance in terms of specific 
behavior; 

4) Supervisors make clear to 
employees exactly what is 
expected; 

5) Supervisors tell the employee 
whether they are meeting 
expectations; 

6) Supervisors reinforce all 
improvements; and 

7) Supervisors measure employee 
performance.® 

These advantages demonstrate that 
police discipline should be corrective in 
nature so that desired future individual 
behavior is achieved within the organi- 
zation. 

Even though most law enforce- 
ment managers agree that it is neces- 
sary to have a systematic approach to 
handling disciplinary matters and a 
knowledge of the legal issues concern- 
ing disciplinary actions, police manag- 
ers continue to have problems properly 
handling disciplinary matters. Manag- 
ers must continue to control, but with a 
new emphasis on the human aspects 
of discipline. Police discipline need not 
be a frustrating, unrewarding experi- 
ence for the manager. The manager 
can administer positive discipline by 
keeping in mind the basic elements of 
a disciplinary process and by including 
open communication, a positive atti- 
tude toward discipline, a good man- 
agerial example of behavior, and an 
appropriate organizational environ- 
ment in his bag of managerial tools. 

What is communicated to employ- 
ees depends on managerial actions. It 
is important, therefore, that the man- 
ager know what his values are and 
whether his values help or hinder in 
accomplishing organizational goals. He 
must consider what he is communicat- 
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ing to employees. If managers are go- 
ing to try to manage more effective 
organizations, they must emphasize 
developmental, not retributive, ap- 
proaches in dealing with personnel. 

It is virtually impossible to monitor 
and control the behavior of personnel 
on the job, let alone behavior off the 
job. More rules and regulations strin- 
gently enforced do not necessarily 
mean that an organization runs better. 
The question is not whether positive or 
corrective discipline is better than neg- 
ative or progressive discipline, but how 
can managers better assist employees 
to develop within the organization. 
Managers are given positions of au- 
thority and responsibility and are ex- 
pected to accomplish organizational 
goais by effectively using human re- 
sources. A substantial part of manage- 
ment is the development. of 
employees, and part of the develop- 
mental process requires the appropri- 
ate use of discipline. 

Many managers have, perhaps, 
simply lost sight of their responsibil- 
ities. If we accept, however, that orga- 
nizational goals are important and 
worth achieving, it follows that we must 
achieve these goals through the use of 
employees’ talents and energy. Man- 
agement remains an art form that in- 
cludes the ability to deal effectively 
with either individuals or groups. For- 
mal power and authority are less im- 
portant than effectively handling 
personnel. For law enforcement man- 
agers, therefore, the structure and the 
system may be less important than the 
individual manager's actions. 


Managers must accept that they 
are responsible for employee behavior 
and must, therefore, be concerned with 
their own managerial attitudes. The law 
enforcement manager with a positive 
attitude toward the internal discipline 
system, a sound set of values, and a 
conscientious effort to communicate 
can be a major asset in making an 
organization effective. Conversely, a 
manager with a negative attitude can 
actually contribute to an organization's 
ineffectiveness. 

Although many of the issues sur- 
rounding discipline have not changed a 
great deal, employee expectations 
have. Increasingly, employees expect 
to be treated fairly and insist upon 
positive or corrective approaches to 
discipline rather than merely punitive 
discipline systems. If organizational 
goals are to be accomplished and em- 
ployees’ expectations met, employees 
must be treated as mature, responsi- 
ble, thinking, worthwhile adult human 
beings. These expectations seem rea- 
sonable; managers who are unable to 
provide supportive environments are 
becoming liabilities in modern organi- 
zations. For example, authorities have 
begun to examine the issue of employ- 
ee rights and the disciplinary process 
and have suggested different types of 
rights—rights that have a basis in law 
and tradition, and more importantly, 
rights that are freely given because of 
the positive impact on accomplishing 
organizational goals.® 

In keeping with these trends, law 
enforcement managers must reevalu- 
ate their positions and the effects of 
their behavior on the disciplinary proc- 
ess within their organizations. The 
manager must be willing to accept the 
responsibility for discipline and must 
also accept the responsibility for pro- 
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viding an example of professional be- 
havior to his employees. 

The positive approach defines dis- 
cipline as part of the control process 
directly related to the impact of a par- 
ticular type of behavior on job perform- 
ance. Actual performance is measured 
against a planned standard. Disciplin- 
ary action or actions are taken to bring 
job performance up to the desired stand- 
ard.'° Because of the emphasis on job 
performance, immediate supervisors 
must be more than passively involved 
in the disciplinary process. 

The training and development of 
employees should include the setting 
of an example of professional behavior 
by the manager. Attempts to motivate 
or to discipline are useless if the man- 
ager is unmotivated or undisciplined. 
Communicating organizational values 
is a total process. Most employees 
listen less intently to what is said than 
to what is meant. The total organiza- 
tional environment becomes the man- 
ager's medium of communication. How 
the manager expresses his own values 
and how he projects his professional 
behavior communicates as much to his 
employees about his expectations as 
the written rules and standards for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

lf law enforcement managers are 
to communicate organizational values 
to employees effectively, the manag- 
ers themselves must believe in those 
values. If there is to be any credibility in 
the communication process, employ- 
ees must perceive that managers have 
a basic faith in the disciplinary process. 
Managers can more easily communi- 
cate a positive or corrective approach 
toward discipline if they sincerely be- 
lieve that most employees desire to 


conform to reasonable organizational 
standards. A positive approach to dis- 
Cipline requires a positive attitude to- 
ward employees, including the basic 
belief that most employees are willing 
and able to be productive organization- 
al members. 


Conclusion 


No one familiar with the role of the 
law enforcement manager argues that 
it is an easy job. It is unfair, however, 
and irresponsible for law enforcement 
managers to deny their accountability 
for and control over the behavior of 
employees. All managers should be 
responsible for the proper disciplining 
of their employees. 

Managers need, therefore, to re- 
think and redefine what goals they 
want to accomplish through discipli- 
nary policies and procedures. It is nec- 
essary for managers to determine their 
own values, however, and how the 
examples they set affect their employ- 
ees prior to considering organizational 
needs. Law enforcement managers 
must be aware of their own profession- 
al values. They must present profes- 
sional demeanor and behavior worthy 
of emulation. When employees respect 
the system and the manager, they 
demonstrate appropriate job behavior 
for organizational development. 

Managers must also learn to com- 
municate with employees during con- 
flict situations often caused by differing 
expectations. Therefore, it is time for 
law enforcement managers to begin 
evaluating their own actions in order to 
assess what they are communicating 
to employees. How that communica- 
tion is effecting organizational behavior 
should determine what changes may 
be necessary in their managerial ap- 
proach to discipline. Managers must 
continually strive to meet organization- 
al goals with reasonable harmony. 


Organizations can no longer afford 
managers who communicate only per- 
sonal interest and/or negativism. In- 
creasingly, managers must be held 
accountable for the accomplishment of 
organizational goals. In order to ac- 
complish these goals, managers must 
strive toward establishing organization- 
al environments that are conducive to 
human resource development. Those 
environments, by necessity, must in- 
clude a positive or corrective approach 
to discipline rather than the negative or 
progressive system with which law en- 
forcement systems have traditionally 
lived. An environment in which the 
manager demonstrates professional 
behavior and values and communi- 
cates an expectation of professional 
behavior from his employees allows for 
positive, corrective discipline to be- 
come a reality. FBI 
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II. 


Introduction: 


Effective and impartial enforcement of the law is one of the 
most crucial functions of American government. To a substantial 
extent, the preservation of our form of government and the rights of 
Our citizens is dependent upon competent and professional law 
enforcement agencies. These agencies require skilled and dedicated 
executives if they are to successfully perform this critical function. 
The goals of American law enforcement cannot be achieved by simply 
upgrading the quality of our police recruits. The effectiveness of 
American law enforcement depends upon the quality of its leadership. 

The executive position in law enforcement is extremely 
demanding. The pressures and requirements on law enforcement are 
numerous, and most of these forces impact directly upon the position of 
the chief executive. What, then, is the job of the police executive in 
modern society? What are the necessary skills and abilities for this 
job? This article is directed at providing some answers to these 
questions. While fully recognizing that each position is somewhat 
unique, there are several important similarities which can be examined 
to facilitate our understanding of the position of the law enforcement 


executive. 


The Concept of Role 


Traditional theorists have concentrated their study of 
Organizational phenomenon on the formal organization. They are 
interested in and preoccupied with the organizational chart, job 
descriptions, standards of performance, and lines of authority. These 


theorists claim that this kind of information accurately describes the 


functioning of Organ) zations. Although this information can be of 
value, a more illuminating approach to understanding the behavior of a 
law enforcement executive can be borrowed from the field of Social 
Psychology, and its concept of role. In this article, role will be 
discussed primarily in the context Of organizations; however, the 


concept is not limited to such a narrow interpretation, Role can be 


defined as the set of activities and expected behaviors associated with 


any position or office.! Most people, either consciously or 
unconsciously, perform many roles each day. For example, any police 
officer may function as spouse, parent, law enforcement official, 
citizen, church member, and student in any given day. Behavior is 


adapted to the particular role of the moment. The relationship an 


individual has to others who are important in each situation identifies 


his role. These other people set expectations about the behavior of 
the person in the role, The individual assumes different behaviors as 
he tries to conform to the expectations of these significant others 
about each of his roles. 

These significant others with whom an individual has to 
interact regularly to successfully perform his job are called the role 
set. 2 Generally, in performing his job, an individual's role set 
includes superiors, subordinates, colleagues, ind people in the work 
flow. Who are the people with whom the law enforcement executive must 
inter ©" to achieve his goals? The role set of a typical executive is 
incluues on the following page. Frequently, a majority of the members 
of the role set of the chief executive are from outside his 


Organization. This fact serves to highlight the liaison or diplomat 
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TYPICAL ROLE SET OF A 
LAW ENFORCEMENT EXECUTIVE 


POLITICAL 


Mayors, City 
Council, etc. 


COMMUNITY 


MEDIA 


Business, Civic and 
Religious Leaders 


Print and 
Electronic 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
EXECUTIVE 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


Key Subordinates, 
Union Officials, etc. 


INTER- 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


Executives of other 
departments of the 
jurisdiction, and other 
law enforcement 


executives 
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role of a chief executive for his Organization, Generally, the higher 
an individual advances within an Organization the more likely his role 
set will include a larger proportion of individuals from outside his 
Organization, It is important to note that, to be effective, the 
executive must interact successfully with all members of his role set, 
These interactions require time, perseverance, and dedication, and may 
well necessitate that the executive spend less time running his 
Organization, Time is both the greatest enemy, and the most valued 
resource of the executive. Time must be apportioned appropriately to 


the various members of the role set to facilitate successful 


interaction. This will probably result in less time being available to 


lead the organization than is desired by many executives, In the word 
of former Los Angeles Police Chief Edward M. Davis, “I don't run the 
police department, I just see that the police department is run 
well,"3 Consequently, the police executive must select competent 
Subordinates, delegate responsibility, and establish the necessary 
controls. 

The members of the role set attempt to influence the 
behaviors of the executive. Their expectations about his behavior, 
messages about appropriate behavior and standards of performance based 
on pre-established norms, values, and perceptions, are continuously 
being transmitted to the executive.4 Also, the executive has his own 
personal expectations about the appropriate behavior of a person 
holding his position. Consequently, the executive sends himself 
messages about how to behave. Obviously, the members of a law 
enforcement executive's role set will have radically differing views 
about what constitutes acceptable behavior. For example, the press 


will probably desire that the executive be easily accessible, candid, 
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and willing to comment on virtually any matter related to the 
department, Political leaders may expect that he will be a budget 
conscious official who will also ensure that the department does not 
"rock" the political boat. Subordinates will probably desire a leader 
who will defend the department against attack and fight for pay raises 
and other benefits for personnel, In such @ Situation, the executive 
iS incapable of satisfying some of the expectations without conflicting 
with others. This situation, Known as role conflict, is all too 
familiar to high level officials. It 18 a very fortunate and unique 
executive who does not encounter role conflict. As the diagram 
depicts, the executive is the man in the middle, 

There are Other role problems of which an executive must be 
aware. The problems include role overload, role ambiquity, and person- 
role conflict. Role overload occurs when it is physically impossible 
to satisfy all of the expectations of the role set, There is just not 
enough time to meet all the expectations, Another potential problem 
is ambiguous expectations transmitted by members of the role set, 

These expectations are either vague or inconsistent, The problem 
becomes: what do they want me to do? For any executive, there will be 
Situations where there is inadequate information to make a decision or 
no clearly correct choice. Yet, the executive will be required to act, 
Therefore, a critical attribute for a police executive is a tolerance 
for ambiguity. A final type of difficulty encountered is person-role 
conflict. This problem arises when the required behavior of a position 
occupant is contrary to the executive's personal image character, or 
values. An example of this person-role conflict is the situation in 
which a compassionate executive is required to fire an old friend for 
some sort of egregious misconduct. Very few executives can take such 


action without emotional upheaval. 
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Executives should identify the members of their own role set; 


and actually write down their names, Next, the executive should 


attempt to identify the expectations of the members, and what types of 


role problems these expectations will pose for him as a police 
official. In this manner, problem areas can be identified and 
Strategies developed to reduce or minimize these problems, The 
problems will not be eliminated; however, the identification of 
problems is a very significant step in resolving the situation. When 
problem areas are identified, the executive should consider spending 
more time with the applicable member of the role set, Improved 
communication may result in a modification of the expectations, or at 


least the member will better understand the nature of the difficulty. 


The Nature of Executive Work 


Management textbooks and literature frequently create ihe 
image of an executive working at an uncluttered desk in a luxurious 
office. This executive is depicted as planning, organizing, 


coordinating, and controlling his organization in a rational manner, 


In a thoughtful fashion, this ideal executive makes critical decisions 


after careful analysis of the situation. Competent, motivated 
subordinates are readily available to offer insightful input to the 
decision process. A calendar is available showing a carefully 
scheduled and planned workday. The only difficulty with this picture 
is that it is inaccurate for the vast majority of executives, 
Numerous studies have documented that executives work at an 
unrelenting pace, that their activities are characterized by brevity, 


variety, and discontinuity, and that they are oriented more toward 


action than reflection,” The 


followiany chart 


highlights the 


distinctions between the rhetoric and the reality of executive work,® 


——— ee ee ee 


Rhetoric 


Reality 


—_—— A, A A i i: A lh, th lt, lt le el 


Thoughtful decision making. 


Clearly scheduled and logically 
planned workday, 


Efforts devoted to "leading" sub- 
ordinates, who defer to higher 
Status. 


Decisions made by rational judg- 
ment of individual in correct 
position to evaluate all the 
factors. 


Objectives and goals clear and 
consistent. 


Results proportionate to individual 
effort and capability; steady 
progress; decisive accomplishment. 


Authority equal to responsibilities, 


Clear goals established and sub- 
divided into milestones and 
benchmarks. 


(Chart reprinted with permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company ) 


Most of the workaay 1s devoted to 
interaction with other people; 
getting and exchanging information 
persuading and negotiating, 


Impromptu, sporadic, and unplanned 
contacts; jumping from issue to 
issue and among different people, 


Most of the time with outsiders; 
even subordinates challenge fre- 
quently the manager's authority. 


Decisions are the product of a 
complex brokerage and negotiation 
process, extending overtime and 
involving large numbers of 
interested parties, 


Multiplicity of goals identified 
with different groups and 
interests that are conflicting and 
even contradictory; often-changing 
priorities, 


Results are the product of many 
uncontrollable forces which are 
slow to emerge and difficult to 


predict; incremental steps - two 
back, three forward, 
Significant deficiencies in the 


power to command resources and 
permissions necessary to fulfill 
assiyned objectives, 


break down 
explicit 


While managers need to 
larger activities into 
goals and subgoals, in fact, most 
of the manager's tasks have no 
beginning or end; problems flow 
through, and there is often little 
possibility of neatly completing 
activities or solving organiza- 
tional problems “once and for 
all." 


Furthermore, Peter Drucker has pointed out that top 


management tasks differ fundamentally from those of other management 


groups.’ 
defined by a specific contribution; 
personnel, etc. 


multidimensional, 


The one exception is top management: 


Every building block of the organization is usually 


that is patrol, investigations, 


its job is 


Not only is the executives' work multidimensional, 


almost all of the tasks performed are recurrent tasks which must be 


attended to repeatedly. 


It may be helpful in understanding the nature of executive 


work to compare and contrast that work with the work of a mid-level 


manager. 


Management position, 


MOst people ascend to an executive position from a mid- 


Hierarchical organizations generally fill 


executive positions from individuals serving at one or two levels 


lower in the organization, 


especially true in law enforcement. 


This approach to selection seems to be 


The following pairings 


emphasize the significant distinctions between the managerial and the 


executive role, 


Manager 


Task Oriented 

Short Term Planner 

Program Oriented 

Works in Present 

Recommends 

Looks in (Organizational focus) 
Represents Unit 

sees Part 


Operates in Internal Politics 


Data Oriented 


Executive 


Goal Oriented 

Long Term Planner 

Mission Oriented 

Works in Future 

Decides 

Looks out (Environmental focus) 
Represents Institution 

Sees Whole 


Operates in Internal 
and External Politics 
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The behavior of the executive as described above point out 
very clearly the conceptual nature of executive thinking which allows 
one to act according to the objectives of the total Organization and 
its relationship to outside influence, The ability to conceptualize 
requires a different orientation; to be successful, an executive must 


think and act differently from when he was a manager, 


Central Functions of the Executive Role 


Having examined the nature of executive work and the concept 
of role, it is now possible to combine this information to identify 
behavioral dimensions critical for executive success. The authors 
suggest four primary roles which executives must fulfill to be 
effective. Although the list of important roles is much longer, these 
four are the functions which an executive cannot afford to ignore, 

The critical roles are: diplomat-liaison, coordinator, initiator of 
interactions, and manager of change, Each of these roles will be 
examined in some detail, and defined broadly enough to encompass the 


essential components of the behavior of the competent administrator. 


Diplomat-Liaison 


The police organization does not exist in a vacuum, It is 
part of a system of government which is likely to compose several 
Other departments. The organization will of necessity interact with 
these departments, with other law enforcement agencies, the media, 
business Organizations, and the general public. The chief executive 
is expected to function as a spokesperson for the organization. 


Certainly, many of the routine aspects of this function can be 


deleyated to subordinates or specialized units, Common examples of 
such delegation are public affairs offices and community relations 
units. Still, the executive must maintain regular contact with and 
effective control over such units. Their performance is too crucial 
to be totally supervised by subordinates. When difficulties are 
encountered, people want to hear from the chief. In emergencies, 
telephone calls are directed to the executive's office and not to some 
Subordinate unit, It is the chief administrator who must negotiate 
with the political powers over issues such as the budget. The editor 
of the local paper and the producer of the nightly television news do 
not want to talk to the media officer. They demand access to the 
chief. It is incumbent, therefore, upon the executive to be fully 
aware Of departmental Operations, Additionally, the chief must have 
the foresight to previously establish relationships of trust and 
respect with such officials. 

The executive's ability to function as a spokesperson and a 
representative of his Organization will shape the perceptions of the 
public and other leaders regarding his effectiveness and his 
Organization's productivity. As most officials are aware, the 
perception or image of effectiveness is at least as important as the 
reality of effectiveness. Lawrence Lynn, while referring to the 
performance of federal executives in Washington, wrote that there is 
no good measure for their per formance. 2 The situation of the 
Washington executive is quite similar to that of many law enforcement 


administrators in this respect. Appearances can be far more important 


than reality. The press is often instrumental in shaping the 


executive's image, and the press is often misinformed, 19 


Additionally, the executive may have to deal with union 
leaders representing his officers. In his capacity as negotiator and 
representative of his department, it is most helpful for the 
administrator to develop direct communication lines based on trust and 


respect with union officials. 


Coordinator 


Large police organizations, just like other organizations, 
are highly complex and differentiated. They require personnel with 
diverse and specialized skills. These skills are usually not acquired 
in a year or two of experience. Many people think of Our present 
society as the age of the specialist. If an organization is to be 
effective today, it is highly dependent upon the skills, 
talents, and knowledge of numerous specialists. Some examples of law 
enforcement specialists are homicide investigators, bomb disposal! 
officers, communications experts, motorcycle officers, internal 
affairs investigators, community relations officers, computer experts 
and driver safety officers. To facilitate development of these 
skills, and in order to ensure control and coherence in its 
Operations, virtually all large law enforcement agencies are 
structured along functional lines. For example, various investigative 
functions are brought together under the control of an investigative 
division, as other related functions and activities are grouped within 
appropriate divisions. This functional approach to organizational 
structure capitalizes on the economies of division of labor and 


specialization of work, 


It is a primary function of the executive to coordinate and 
integrate these various functions and divisions of his department. As 
top administrator, he must be able of conceptualize the total mission 
Or purpose of his Organization, and to integrate the experts and 
specialized duties into broad functional divisions. He must rise above 
parochialism and function as a synthesizer. In the words of Paul 
Appleby, "The expert should be on tap, not on top, "11 

It is inevitable that conflicts will occur between 
divisions. It is healthy and natural for officers within the varying 
units to view their work as the most important task of the agency. At 
the same time, the executive needs to concentrate on the smooth, 
efficient operation of the entire machine. He has to be alert for 
unnecessary redundancy within the boundaries of the separate 
divisions. Jurisdictional conflicts over turf, be it programs, cases, 
Or whatever, cannot be allowed to become dysfunctional. The exccutive 
must be capable of persuading, cajoling, and negotiating with his 
subordinates to ensure cooperative and coordinated effort toward 
Organizational goals. 

This is not meant to suggest that conflict should be 


stifled, but it must be controlled. In his classic book, The Future 


Executive, Harlan Cleveland states that the wise executive is wary of 


too much consensus, too early, from too small a group .l2 Cleveland 
Says that the executive should seek tension and not narrow cooperation, 
because Organizations, like muscles, are most effective when tense and 
not flaccid.13 subordinates should feel free to express dissenting 


opinions. Then, subordinates will compete to identify creative 


alternatives. Disagreements can generally be resolved dispassionately 


and without rancor. 
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While performing his coordinator role, the executive 1s 
focusing upon his Organization, It 1S necessary that he see the big 
picture; however, a word of caution is appropriate. To coordinate 
the activities and negotiate the conflicts that will arise, he will 
occasionally need to become intimately involved with the details of 
the issues. He must take the time to manage. Careful, thoughttul 


analysis of complex problems is often not possible from afar. 


Initiator of Interactions 


Perhaps, the most common definition of management is the 
ability to get things done through the efforts of other people. This 
ability to work well with others is important at all managerial 
levels - including that of the executive. The executive must 
establish a professional relationship with the members of his role 
set. Research has shown that the quality of these relationships is 
almost entirely dependent upon the frequency of contact,1!4 
Strangers are uSually distrusted or disliked. To develop trust and 
friendship, executives must anticipate spending between 50% to 75% of 
their work day talking with others.15 ft is not enough that the 
executive be accessible, effectiveness is correlated with the ability 
and willingness to initiate these contacts. One study determined that 
better managers initiated between 35 to 80 percent of their 
contacts.!® ff the executive does not initate contacts, he is 
likely to find that his time is being monopolized by some 
subordinates, and that he has little or no contact with others. The 
duration of the contact is not nearly as critical as its frequency in 


determining the quality of a relationship.!/ 


Research suggests that almost every Managerial job requires 
great quantities of interactional energy. |8 Is 1t possible that a 
reclusive or highly introvertd person would have a personality 
structure which would hinder his successful performance as an 
executive? In other words, is there a managerial personality? Most 
human behavior experts have become extremely cautious about attempting 
to correlate personality traits with executive performance. Still, 
personality is a critical variable in how an executive job will be 
performed, since so much of the job involves discretionary 
interactions with other people. The authors of this article suggest 
that to be effective, a shy or introverted executive at least be able 
to play the role of an extrovert and be an initiator of interactions 


while performing his duties. 


Manager of Change 


It has become trite to proclaim that our world is changing 
rapidly. This fact is all too apparent to thoughtful people. Still, 
the rapidity of change has important implications for the leaders of 
Organizations. James MacGregor Burns defines (political) leadership 
as broadly intended real change. 19 Leonard Sayles writes that 
introducing change and managerial effectiveness are almost 
synonymous. 29 Unless an executive aspires to be a mere caretaker 
Or a defender of the status quo - strategies unlikely to lead to a 
long tenure - he must become involved in implementing change. Two 
important facts need to be faced squarely. Change, although 
necessary, does involve substantial costs. The entire process must be 
carefully monitored by the top administrators. And, open 
communication with all employees throughout the change process is 


invaluable, 
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The management or implementation of change is an important skill for 
those desirous of attaining an executive position. The existing 
literature On managing change is voluminous and it is not possible to 
adequately address this crucial function in the space available here, 


Readers are encouraged to begin their study with Organization 


Development and Change by Edgar F, Huse, 2} 


Conclusion 


Effective law enforcement is dependent upon competent 
executives. In attempting to understand the behavior of executives, 
the concept of role can be much more beneficial than reliance upon a 
job description or an organization chart. Law enforcement executives 
are frequently subject to conflicting behavioral demands from the 
members of their role set. These conflicts can be somewhat minimized 
by analysis of the demands, and increased communication within che 
role set, 

Administrative work taxes the time and energy of executives. 
The executive, therefore, should concentrate on his primary roles. 
The primary roles are as follows: diplomat-liaison, coordinator, 
initiator of interactions, and manager of change. A better 
understanding of executive work including important behavioral skills 
can lead to improved executive performance, and even more importantly 


to better law enforcement. 
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Ev type of union is represented 
in law enforcement today from 
the local independent associations 
to those on the state and national 
levels, including the groups af- 
filiated with organized labor. No 
law enforcement administrator is 
immune to the employee unrest that 
leads to unionization, job actions, 
strikes, and votes of no-confidence. 

Sheriff departments in particular 
are experiencing more and more un- 
rest as witnessed by strikes in Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and most 
recently, the San Diego County 
Sheriff's Department. 


Problems Will Continue 

Unfortunately, the dark mood 
at the bargaining table is not likely 
to get brighter in the near future. A 
bargaining climate influenced by 
such factors as the taxpayers’ revolt, 
high inflation, tighter local budgets 
and employee layotts will only result 
in added frustration on both sides of 
the table. 

Along with these factors is an 
anti-umion attitude and tough bar- 
gaining posture developing among 
some elected officials, making them 
more tolerant of strikes by public 
employees, including law  enfor- 
cement. This “hardline” posture will 
no doubt be reinforced by the events 
in the recent air traffic controllers 
strike, and could cause further 
breakdown in communications and 
negotiations and eventually lead to 
more employee militancy. 

With law enforcement asking 
for larger raises to keep up with the 
rising costs of living, and the 


Administrator's 


DILEMMA 


localities responding with “there is 
no more money in the budget,” the 
battle lines are drawn. 


Public Abuse? 


However, at the root of much of 
the present discontent within law 
enforcement lies something deeper 
than mere economics. Professor 
Robert Doherty, Associate Dean of 
Cornell University’s School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, suggests 
there might be another, less 
tangible, factor at work. He con- 
tends that the police feel they are 
being abused; that they are doing 
the Lord’s work and not being ap- 
preciated. Doherty may be right. 
Police are, after all, continuing to be 
assaulted and killed as they attempt 
to be the guardian of the public’s life 
and property. 

Just a few years ago, the major 
issue on every politician’s platform 
was that of law and order. Today 
the law and order issue has taken a 
back seat to inflation and foreign af- 
fairs, but it is still a major concern. 
This year, the Attorney General of 
the United States launched a major 
campaign to develop strategies to 
combat violent crime. 

A result of the extensive political 
and media coverage of the crime 
issue is the belief on the pert of the 
police that they are playing an im- 
portant role in society and hat they 
should be paid commensurately 
with their services. Wher. the pay 
raises are not forthcoming, the 
police perceive that their «ity and 
county and police administr ators, as 
well as the public, do not a; preciate 
the.n. 

The Central Issue 

Economics, then, is the central 
issue in almost all labor disp. tes. To 
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state it simply, the police perceive 
wage increases as a way of keeping 
score to determine whether they are 
appreciated for carrying on “the 
Lord's work.” 

The belief that they are not 
being appreciated can have a far- 
reaching impact on the police and 
on their work itself. As they begin to 
feel less and less important, the 
police are forced to accept the idea 
that theirs is just another job, and at 
that point, all satisfaction and 
commitment goes out of that job. 

Today, the young officer no 
longer looks upon his work as a 
value in life. Instead, it has become 
merely a means to an end. 
Naturally, as the job itself becomes 
less of a value, the commitment level 
decreases; while, at the same time, 
job alienation incrcases. 

Throughout the rank and file 
can be heard the cries: “Isn’t anyone 
listening to me - I am the one doing 
the work,” or “No one in manage- 
ment cares; they think the job I do is 
unimportant.”' 

The problem is not so much that 
society's values have changed; but, 
that police administrators have 
failed to express full appreciation 
for the work performed and to 
speak out on behalf of the em- 
ployees. The employee dissatisfac- 
tion that results from management’s 
failure to express itself then 
manifests itself in various forms of 
labor / management conflict. 

As the sheriffs, chiefs of police, 
and commissioners by the dozens 
experience this conflict, they begin 
to suffer from the lack ot confidence 
of their own people. As a con- 
sequence, they see themselves as vic- 
tims, caught between rising crime 
rates and shrinking police budgets. 
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THE FAILURE To 
RECOGNIZE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF 
OPEN 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Is OFTEN THE BASIS 
For JoB ACTIONS 
Or EXPRESSIONS OF 
DISSATISFACTION 


They believe themselves to be 
visible and vulnerable symbols, 
caught in a crossfire between 
politicians, the public, and disgrun- 
tled employees. 

The sheriff and chief of police 
see their positions as being akin to 
the circus clown who has the job of 
sticking his head through a hole in a 
wall for baseballs to be thrown at 
him. When someone remarked to 
the clown that he had a difficult job, 
he answered, “Well, yes and no. 
You see, it's not the baseballs; you 
can see them coming and have an 
opportunity to dodge and duck 
them. The difficult part of this job is 
the dart game that’s going on in the 
back.” So it is with the sheriff and 
the chief who is shot at from both 
sides, the politicians and the public 
on one side, and the union represen- 
ting the officers on the other. 


There Are Options 

Although this is the dilemma tn 
which the law enforcement ad- 
ministrators find themselves, there 
are options they can exercise in an 
effort to reduce employee 
dissatisfaction and conflict. The role 
of the administrator is crucial 
throughout the labor relations 
process and needs to be thoroughly 
understood by management. Once 
unions have been recognized, ad- 
ministrators must be prepared to 
give more time and attention to 
labor relations in general and the 
union in particular. They must be 
prepared to educate themselves 
about what ts undoubtedly an un- 
familiar field, and they must be 
willing to work for rapport with 


employee representatives, This rap- 

ort is best achieved by open- 
ode dealing which fully 
recognizes the union's right to exist 
and (oO represent its members’ 
desires, and by a commitment to a 
harmonious relationship - bearing 
in mind that the union members are 
still employees.’ 

Obviously, for good labor 
relations to exist, there must be con- 
stant communication and cooper- 
ation between the law enforcement 
administrator and the union leaders. 
The latter should have easy access to 
the administrator and should not 
have to go through the chain of 
command to see him. Through in- 
formal communications, labor and 
management can often eliminate 
problems before they arise, or 
diminish their disruptive impact on 
the department.’ 

Law enforcement administrators 
must also strive to develop new 
methods for providing effective and 
sincere manager/worker com- 
munication in order to eliminate job 
alienation. Don Pomerleau, former 
Police Commissioner of Baltimore, 
stated: “Employee organizations 
develop many times because we 
have not established all inclusive 
and progressive communications. 
We and our subordinates have not 
listened, nor have we provided our 
personnel with a means to seek 
redress for their real or imagined 
problems. The old autocratic and 
dictatorial approach to problem 
solving has come under severe 
criticism, and rightly so." 


Today's employees, with their 
high level of education, want to 
have greater input into the policy 
and decision-making process of the 
organization. If they are denied this 


employee input, via good manage: 
ment practices, then it can be expec- 
ted that the union will demand such 
input at the bargaining table. 


Open Communications Is Key 


The failure to recognize the im- 
portance of open communications is 
often the basis for job actions or ex- 
pressions of dissatifaction, These 
actions are often saying: We want 
you, the sheriff or chief, to take a 
more responsive posture on certain 
issues; and secondly, we feel this is 
the only way that we, members of 
the association, can communicate 
both publicly and internally our 
displeasure over the policy decisions 
and other forms of action that you 
have reached.’ 

There is no way other than 
through organized and collective 
force that an employee can feel in- 
dependent enough to challenge the 
actions of management. Yet, when 
employees organize a union or par- 
ticipate in a job action, ad- 
ministrators often condemn them as 
unappreciative. In reality, the em- 
ployees are expressing a desire to 
stand on their own feet and speak 
with a voice of authority, rather 
than be subservient. This need exists 
in most people, and when 
management does not provide a 
vehicle to satisfy it, a union will. 

In essence, the employees are 
saying: “We need a leader -- a 
spokesman - to speak out publicly 
on issues that are affecting the day- 
to-day operations of the agency. If 
you, the administrator, will not be 
that leader, that spokesman, then 
we as a union will fill the void.” 


Sheriff John Carpenter, Santa 
Barbara County California, reflec- 
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ting on the strike by his employees 
in 1979, maintained: “The principle 
that there is nothing wrong with 
showing concern for employee 
plight is merely common. sense, 
although there could easily be a ten- 
dency for management to assume a 
position of silence in order to main 
tain impartiality, Department 
management must be sensitive to the 
economic situation of employees, 
An atutude of indifference, or worse, 
J negative attitude, will provoke 
employees to ‘fend for them: 
selves, * 

Ihe law enforcement ad- 
ministrator must therefore establish 
mechanisms tor the effective ex: 
change of information within his 
agency, He must determine what his 
employees want; how they feel; and 
must act on this information, He 
must be the leader and the 
spokesman tor the department. He 
must speak out publicly on issues af- 
fecting the efficent operation of the 
agency and the legitimate concerns 
of the officer in the street. 

The administrator's failure to 
communicate and to stand with the 
employees, and to communicate 
their concerns and needs to. the 
public and elected officials, can only 
lead to greater union activity, 

Many law enforcement officials 
see themselves in a no-win situation, 
caught trying to satisfy two op- 
posing constituencies. The local 
administrator demands that they be 
part of the management team, while 
at the same time, the umion or em- 
ployee association demands visible 
support for its goals. 


Political Considerations 


It is this political setting which 
distinguishes the public sector from 
the private sector. Decisions in 
private industry are made on a 
bilateral basis as opposed to a 
fragmented one in the public sector. 
In the private sector, decisions are 
based on profit and loss, while in 
the public sector, they are based on 
the results at the ballot box. High 
visibility on the part of a chief of 
police or sheriff is not always 
politically expedient. Certainly, it is 
less so for the chief who ts not elec- 
ted and can be easily removed from 
office, which 1s evidenced by the fact 
that the average tenure for a major 
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city chief today is two and one-half 
to three years. 

Nevertheless, the message is 
clear, if law enforcement officials 
are to be effective administrators in 
reducing employee dissatisfaction 
and union activity, they must 
become politically involved, This in- 
volvement should not be in the sense 
of partisan politics or favoritism, 
but if it is considered political to 
speak out on issues affecting the ef- 
ficient operation of the agency or 
working conditions of the em- 
ployees, then they ought to be 
political, 


Effective Leadership Needed 


In conclusion, to solve his 
dilemma, the police administrator 
will have to be a more effective 
leader. He will have to: (1) develop 
new methods for providing effective 
and sincere manager/ worker com- 
munication to. eliminate job 
alienation; (2) demonstrate full ap- 
preciation for the work being per- 
formed and develop mechanisms for 
recognition of meritorious service; 
and (3) become actively involved in 
issues relating to the criminal justice 
systern and working conditions of 
the employee. The administrator's 
influence and the effectiveness of his 
endeavors will grow in direct pro- 
portion to his involvement and 
ability to communicate. Should he 
decide not to become involved, he 
must heed the words of Plato: “The 
pu iishment of wise men who refuse 
to take part in the affairs of govern- 
ment, is to live under the govern- 
ment of unwise men.” wv 


Richard Ayres| 
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The following is a summary of remarks made by Richard 
M Ayres at the 83rd Annual Conference of the Inter 
national Association of Chiefs of Police at Miami Beach, 
Florida, September 29, 1976. Mr. Ayres talks about the 
underlying causes of strikes, analyzing the situations in 
Albuquerque and Oklahoma City during strikes of July 
and October, 1975. These are his conclusions, along with 
general guidelines for preventing future strikes 


One of the first allegations heard when examining the 
causes of strikes is bad faith bargaining. This term, of 
course, can mean many things to many people, depending 
upon one’s perception of the situation. In Albuquerque, 
cries of bad faith bargaining were heard back in 1973, 

two years before the strike actually occurred. Following 
tradition, the police were the first city employees to 
bargain with the administration. At this time, they 
accepted a salary increase less than that which they had 
requested, on the basis that there was no more money in 
the city budget. The police then watched the firefighters 
and the blue-collar workers go on strike and receive what 
they perceived to be better benefits than those which 

they themselves had been given. Comments such as, ‘Look 
what the firefighters received for going out on strike,”’ and 
‘Look what a good organization can do for its members,”’ 
were soon heard around the police department 


By 1975, the police were anxious to cash in on the 

alleged promises by the city that they would be given 
priority treatment for having been the ‘good guys” during 
the last negotiations. Now, when the city refused to meet 
their demands, the police believed that they were not 
getting what they deserved, and that the city administra- 
tion was obviously not bargaining in good faith 


Je 


In Oklahoma City, bad faith bargaining allegedly began 
when the city agreed to a Fraternal Order of Police (FOP) 
request to call for advisory arbitration to settle the wage- 
benefits dispute. Hearings were held and the arbitrators 
returned a decision almost totally in favor of the FOP 
stance, recommending a 10 percent across-the-board 
wage increase for the police 


Shortly thereafter, the city council voted nine to zero to 
reject the recommendation of the arbitration board in 
favor of a smaller pay hike of 7'/2 percent. 

Although the officers admitted that the arbitration ruling 
was only advisory in nature, they were clearly upset and 
frustrated with the city’s decision. The FOP had led its 
members to believe that the city had agreed to go to 
arbitration and would accept the findings. The police 
viewed the city’s rejection as bad faith bargaining. As one 
officer stated, ‘‘the city had asked for arbitration and 

now they won't let us have it after the award was 
favorable to the officers.” 


Another commonly heard explanation for police strikes is 
a breakdown in communications. A large number of 
grievances that come up to management are traceable to 
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A large number of grievances that come 

up to management are traceable to its 
failure to listen and to get the facts as to 
why the employee had the grievance. 
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its failure to listen and to get the facts as to why the 
employee had the grievance 


Complaints often heard by patrol officers in the studies 
conducted were that they had no voice in management 
and that no one would listen to them. As the president of 
one of the unions stated, ‘the typical feeling among 
patrol officers is ‘Isn't anyone listening to me-—I am the 
one doing the work.’ ”’ 


However, failure of police management to communicate 
with its employees is only one segment in the chain of 
events leading to the total breakdown in communications 
which precedes a strike. Examining the total labor 
relations process, we must also cite the failure of the city 
administration to communicate to the police as well 

as a lack of proper communicatign between the union and 
its membership 


The lack of experience and expertise of the union bar- 
gaining team is also cited as being a factor in causing 
strikes. In both Albuquerque and Oklahoma City, city 
administrators contended that the inexperience of the 
union’s bargaining team, due to its rapid turnover of 
personnel and its inability to bargain professionally, 
helped to promote the strike situation 


A close corollary to this situation was the lack of experi- 
ence and inability of the union’s leadership in general 

It was contended in both cities that the unions should 
have had better control over their memberships and that 
they were irresponsible in presenting proposals that were 
impossible to deliver. This type of rhetoric on the part of 
the union leaders allegedly caused great frustration in the 
rank and file of the police department, particularly when 
the union failed to deliver at the bargaining table. 


Another factor present in each of these strikes was that 
the city and union had failed to reach an agreement 
before the existing contract expired. This exerted even 
greater pressure on the respective representatives to reach 
some type of settlement 


A hotly contested election to determine the exclusive 
bargaining agent will also contribute to a strike atmos- 
phere. In Albuquerque, the Albuquerque Police Officer's 
Association (APOA) was challenged by the International 
Brotherhood of Police Officers (IBPO) and in Oklahoma 
City, the FOP was faced with the Teamsters. In both of 
these situations, the incumbent organization was 
victorious, but it placed tremendous pressure on both the 
APOA and the FOP to come up with a good contract. 
They had to produce or else. It’s like one of the officers 
put on his ballot in Oklahoma City, “The FOP, we'll give 
them one more year.” 
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A form ot employee dissatisfaction which always seems 

to be present prior to a strike is that which is caused by 
poor supervisory practices, This discontent is usually ex- 
pressed by officers complaining about the lack of concern 
for employees by their supervisors and their willingness to 
communicate with them relative to the elements affecting 
their job. 


Tied closely to poor supervisory practices is lack of admin 
istrative leadership. Many police officers view management 
as being too autocratic in its implementation of policy 
regarding transfers, promotion, and discipline, Being ex 
pected to blindly obey orders issued by autocratic admin- 
istrators will cause tremendous employee dissatisfaction 
This, coupled with what historically has been a laxity on 
the part of police and city administrators to recognize and 
pursue the economic and job needs of the workers, raises 
the level of employee frustration. 


The lack of education and understanding on the part of the 
legislative body, including the city council, has also been 
cited as a catalyst for strikes. As one official stated, ‘‘poli- 
tics play hell with the process, and create misunderstand- 
ing and fears on the part of both parties which prevent 
close relationships between the city and union.” 


The media also play an important role in the circumstances 
leading to a strike. Newspapers often overemphasize and 
allow an undue amount of unprofessional material to be 
printed. All of this leads to misrepresentation of the facts 
which develops distorted public opinion and prevents the 
parties involved in negotiations from reaching an amicable 
solution. 


As indicated, there are many causes for police strikes. It is 
important to note, however, that once these causes are 
present, as the employee dissatisfaction grows and the 
frustration level increases, all that is then needed is an 
emotional issue to act as a triggering device to set off the 
strike. In both Albuquerque and Oklahoma City, the trig- 
gering device was identical—a rumor, unfounded, re- 
garding the suspension of one of the union members. This 
rumor was an emotional issue which in light of all the 
other factors present led the men into taking that unthink- 
able step—a strike. 


Guidelines to Prevent Police Strikes 


Police and city administrators must work towards develop- 
ing an atmosphere of trust and cooperation that is con- 
ducive to good faith bargaining. 


The fundamental difficulty with the usual collective bar- 
gaining is that both management and labor approach it as 


J win-Or-lose proposition, consequently, each girds itself 
19 do battle with the other. Both parties come to the bar- 
ku ning table ready to reject as unreasonable the other's 
demands An atmosphere of distrust is created in which 
good faith bargaining is practically impossible. We must 
learn to approach negotiations as a ‘cooperative enter- 
prise a win-win proposition, where both parties come 
way with some needs satisfied 


Police administrators must get politically involved in areas 
that affect the efficient operation of their agencies. 


In all too many cities, the police department has stayed 
Moot trom or uninvolved in important political decisions 
having an impact on effective police service The police 
executive today must begin to articulate department prob- 
lems to the public and actively pursue the economic and 
ioh condition needs of his employees. If police adminis- 
trators fail to get involved, the union will fill the void 
created by this leadership vacuum 


A more effective internal communications system must be 
developed in police agencies. 


A. the size of police departments increases. their execu- 
tives tend to drift further and further out of touch with 
their employees Police administrators must begin to give 
high priority to establishing fast, easy, up-and-down com- 
munications so that no one feels left out and ignored. The 
answer to eliminating job alienation lies in effective and 
sincere manager/worker communication in a climate of 
high trust and credibility. 


Better communications and relations must be established 
between the police administrator and the city administra- 
tion, including elected officials. 


Police administrators must try to establish a closely coordi- 
nated relationship with the personnel director, city man- 
ager, mayor and other officials responsible for carrying out 
employee relations policies. Labor relations policy meet- 
ings between these top level managers are advisable and 
essential if empathy and understanding for each other's 
problems is to be achieved. 


Better communications and relations must exist between 
the police administrator and his union leaders. 


Recently, a police chief related that he never dealt directly 
with his union president. If they wanted to get a message 
to each other, they did so through a third party. This type 
of antagonistic approach can only complement conflict A 
more preferable approach is to deal with the union ina 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


spirit of cooperation. In this environment, labor issues can 
often be resolved with a minimum of conflict by utilizing 
the union and its president as a vehicle for communication. 


It is also recommended, depending on the size of the 
agency and it’s manpower needs, that the union president 
be removed from all police duties, making his sole re- 
sponsibility being the operation of the union. 


Efforts must be made to enhance more effective commu- 
nications and relations between the union and the city. 


In many cities throughout the country, the only time the 
city administration meets with its labor leaders is at bar- 
gaining time. It is recommended that regular scheduled 
meetings between the police union and the city be held to 
provide an opportunity to discuss matters of mutual inter- 
ests and to open the lines of communications. These meet- 
ings would be neither a substitute for nor an alternative 

to collective bargaining, but would complement the col- 
lective bargaining process. 


Police administrators must insist on representation of 
police management at the bargaining table. 


The transactions that take place at the bargaining table 
constitute one of the most important personnel events of 
the police department, affecting all phases of the manage- 
ment activity. Itis essential that a police executive be 
represented during the entire process to protect manage- 
ment interests and to obtain important feedback as to the 
progress of negotiations 


It is recommended that deputy chiefs or potential chiefs 
of police be appointed to represent the department in 
order that they obtain the valuable experience and under- 
standing of the labor relations process that will aid them 
when they later become the top executive. 


Efforts must be made to remove all supervisory personnel 
from the same collective bargaining unit as patrol officers. 


Ata recent meeting of the California Organization of 
Police and Sheriffs (COPS), a San Francisco labor attorney 
advised of the necessity for police officers to ‘‘consider 
the strike and reserve the right to strike’ This, of course. 
he stated, assumes that the police bargaining unit is ade- 
quately organized and unified to effect such influence 
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when necessary. ‘So, don't overlook any facet of the 
police department,” he warned. ‘Remember, the fewer 
members in your bargaining unit, the more officers there 
are available to do your work if you should choose to 
strike.” 


For this very reason, itis recommended that where poss! 
ble, supervisors should not belong to the same bargaining 
unit as patrol officers. There is a strong bond that natur- 
ally develops between employees in the same bargaining 
unit due to the common issues that will arise. If there is a 
strike or job action, you want your supervisory personnel 
remaining loyal to management. 


Training must be provided for police union leaders in the 
area of improving their negotiating expertise, leadership, 
and organizational abilities. 


Ken McFeeley, former president of New York City’s Police 
Benevolent Association, remarked at a seminar shortly 
after being elected president, that it was a shock to be 
riding a patrol car one day and to tind yourself the next 
day having breakfast with the governor of the state of New 
York 


We provide our labor leaders with little or no labor rela- 
tions training, yet we complain vociferously about their 
ineptness and inexperience. It is recommended that we 
provide our union leaders with training to improve their 
negotiating ability. When management and labor can 
come to the bargaining table with equal expertise, the 
negotiations are going to operate more smoothly and pro- 
ductively. Furthermore, we often fail to recognize that the 
union president, as the head of his organization, is in a 
management position. It is necessary, therefore, that he 
obtain training in the area of management, leadership and 
organization to help him to more efficiently operate the 
union. The better the union president can manage the 
union, the less conflict there is going to be within the 
department. 


Training must be provided for police management super- 
visory personnel. 


Training programs must be developed to foster a ““man- 
agement consciousness” among supervisors and to provide 
them with the expertise necessary to deal with problems 

of employee discipline, performance evaluation, motiva- 
tion, and grievance resolution. Supervisory personnel must 
be trained to become attuned to the needs of employees 
and see that they receive proper recognition and appre- 
ciation for the work that they do. 
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Mixed training programs should be provided for police 
and city administrators and labor leaders. 


Recently, ata seminar on labor relations and collective 
bargaining in one of the major cities, the city council, 
heads of municipal agencies and their labor counterparts 
all attended. The objective of this seminar was not to 
teach the attendees principles of labor relations, but to 
open lines of communications and develop empathy 


“Eleventh hour” bargaining and negotiation in the press 
must be avoided. 


Someone once said that eleventh hour bargaining makes 
good headlines but poor contracts. There should be an 
early exchange of contract proposals and every attempt 
made to settle the contract before the existing one 
expires. 


Unfortunately, the news media seldom explore or explain 
the benefits of a negotiated contract to the community, 
but spotlight misunderstandings and mismanagement of 
both participants in the bargaining. The news media must 
be utilized in a more positive fashion by emphasizing the 
matters that the negotiating parties have agreed upon and 
by not dwelling on points of difference 


It is necessary to develop and update an effective strike 
contingency plan. 


A strike contingency plan is a valuable tool to a police 
administrator. A well publicized contingency plan may be 
a key factor toward deterring strikes and other related job 
actions. More importantly, it is essential, if the community 
is to be afforded interim protection during the strike. It 
also allows the administrator to free himself from making 
hurried decisions in a time of crisis so he can devote his 
entire effort to the impartial ending of the strike. 


Conclusion 


In any strike, there are many factors and variables that are 
peculiar to a given situation. You will have to analyze your 
own particular setting. However, let me leave you with 
what is admittedly an oversimplified remedy for prevent- 
ing police strikes and reducing labor/management con- 
flict. It is this: 


Find out what is the cause of employee dissatisfaction in 
your department and then work toward achieving equita- 
ble solutions conducted in an atmosphere of trust and 
cooperation. 
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Group Decisions: 


The Promise 


and the Reality 


By DONALD C. WITHAM 
Special Agent 

Management Science Unit 
FB/ Academy 

Quantico, Va. 


There is a discernible trend in 
most large organizations toward allow- 
ing groups or committees to make 
more decisions. In part, this trend is 
merely a reflection of our heightened 
awareness of the increasing complex- 
ity of society. This complexity serves to 
make it less and less likely that one 
individual will possess the requisite 
knowledge, skills, and abilities to de- 
sign optimal solutions to critical prob- 
lems. It is reasonable to assume that 
several talented persons acting to- 
gether possess more of these neces- 
Sary attributes. 

There is another reason for this 
trend. This reason is less obvious to 
the casual observer and it is frequently 
advanced as a moral imperative. Ever 
since the Hawthorne Studies, behav- 
ioral scientists have been extolling the 
benefits of participative management. 
Some management theorists function 
as disciples of this ideology. The ques- 
tion has been perverted from whether 
participation works to how to make 
participation work. This transformation 
of the quesiion has not been insidi- 
ously motivated; it is an example of 
confusing values with goals. The argu- 
ment goes as follows: Democracy is 
good. Participative management is 
democratic. Therefore, participative 
management is good. 


Advocates of participation point 
out the increased satisfaction of orga- 
nizational members involved in the 
decisionmaking process. This __ in- 
creased satisfaction is an important 
benefit of participative management; 
however, the principle goal of organi- 
zations is not the satisfaction of their 
members. Organizations are purposive 
social arrangements. Accomplishment 
of the purpose, be it profitability, effi- 
cient provision of services, etc., is the 
proper goal of organizations. The use 
and degree of participation in the deci- 
sionmaking process is a practical is- 
sue, not a moral one. Additionally, 
techniques which can minimize the li- 
abilities will be presented. Judicious 
use of these techniques and informa- 
tion will help in closing the gap be- 
tween the promise and the reality of 
group decisions. 


The Promise 


“When many are got together, you 
can be guided by him whose counsel 
is wisest... . If a man is alone, he is 

less full of resource, and his wit is 

weaker.” 

Homer—The Iliad 
A survey of a number of large 
organizations found that 94 percent of 
them used committees.' Committees 
are the most common type of formally 
designated groups in organizations. Al- 
though many people harbor negative 
feelings about them, committees are 
obviously widely employed by organi- 
zations. Law professor Allen F. Westin 
of Columbia University predicts that the 
1980's will be an era of individual em- 
ployee rights.” Westin states that em- 
ployees will insist upon the night of 
Participating in major organizational 
decisions. Apparently, the pressures 
upon executives to allow people to 


Participate in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess will be increasing. 

The major advantage of group de- 
Cisions is that more information can be 
considered and weighed during the 
process. Specialists and experts can 
contribute ideas, techniques, and strat- 
eyes which may be unknown to other 
members. Members from different divi- 
sions or geographical areas can pres- 
ent varying perspectives. Since 
information is a valued resource for 
decisionmakers, uncertainty and risk 
can be reduced to some extent as a 
result of more data and more accurate 
information. Executives are required to 
learn to live with ambiguity, but all of 
them are interested in minimizing it. 

Successfully implementing a deci- 
sion is also of concern to executives. 
More than a few good decisions, care- 
fully considered and based on accu- 
rate information, have failed because 
of difficulties in implementation. A ma- 
jor problem during implementation can 
be resistance by organizational mem- 
bers. Allowing persons affected by the 
decision to become involved in the 
process of consideration is an effective 
method of gaining commitment to the 
decision. This involvement enhances 
their understanding of the decision it- 
self and the underlying rationale. Addi- 
tionally, people work harder for that 
which they help to develop. Group in- 
volvement in decisions can be a signifi- 
cant aid in implementing them. 

Ideally, the ideas and information 
of group members can be combined 
and refined by others. In such a fash- 
ion, it is possible that the input to the 
decision process by the group can ex- 
ceed the sum total of the input of all 
members. This notion of synergy, or 
combined action, can be a distinct ad- 
vantage of group decisions. The brain- 
storming technique was developed to 
facilitate this phenomenon. Alex F. Os- 
borne, a Madison Avenue executive, 
developed the technique to assist in 
triggering creativity in the field cf ad- 
vertising. He explained the term as 
meaning the use ©! the brain to storm a 
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creative problem and ‘‘to do so in com- 
mando fashion, with each stormer au- 
daciously attacking the same 
objective." *A large number of ideas, the 
wilder the better, is sought from group 
members in a spontaneous, unstruc- 
tured manner. Judgment of the ideas is 
deferred during collection to minimize 
inhibiting the members. Although brain- 
storming can be useful, it appears that 
the technique has been oversold. 
Many group members become inhibit- 
ed in the presence of their peers or 
seniors. Consequently, their contribu- 
tions to the group are reduced. Re- 
search has shown that the combined 
efforts of individuals working alone will 
result in more and better solutions than 
those produced by face-to-face un- 
Structured groups. ‘ 

An example of a successful group 
decision is the response of the U.S. 
Government during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis of 1962. President Kennedy and 
the National Security Council consid- 
ered a wide variety of options to the 
Soviet deployment of offensive mis- 
siles to Cuba. Robert Kennedy, the 
Attorney General, was assigned the role 
of devil's advocate by the President.* 
In this role, he would point out the 
deficiencies and risks of all options. 


This activity served to prevent a stam- 
pede of premature support for any al- 
ternative. Facts were gathered, 
alternatives considered, and decisions 
made and implemented in a relatively 
calm and calculated atmosphere. The 
Nation benefited enormously from this 
effective group decisionmaking proc- 
ess. 


The Reality 


Group thinking is dominated by the 
average thinking, because group 
pressure tends to favor the 
majority.’ 

Norman R. F. Maier ® 

For every successful group deci- 
sion, people can point to several un- 
successful uo. es. Consider the Bay of 
Pigs or the failure to be prepared for 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Something 
iS apparently wrong within many 
groups. The primary difficulty is the 
lack of understanding by executives of 
group dynamics—how the structure 
and processes of groups affect individ- 
ua! members and their behavior. 

In organizational settings, two 
tendencies are particularly damaging 
to group decision processes—individu- 
al dominance and groupthink. Individu- 
al dominance can result from placing a 
senior executive or high-status individ- 
ual within a group. Such people inhibit 
the participation of junior group mem- 
bers, who defer to the expertise or 
preconceptions of dominant members. 
This speeds the process, but the bene- 
fit of wide input into problem consider- 
ation and resolution is lost. Extroverted 
and articulate members can dominate 
groups on the basis of their personal- 
ities rather than by what ideas they 
have to offer with respect to the prob- 
lem under discussion. When selecting 
members, care must be exercised to 
avoid individuals who will dominate the 


group. 


Alfred Sloan was aware of the 
problem of individual dominance while 
he headed General Motors. He estab- 
lished committees with himself as 
chairman, but he did not attend early 
meetings. He was careful to keep his 
views and ideas from other members 
during the analytical stage of the proc- 
ess in order to facilitate open and can- 
did discussion of the situation. Only 
when careful development of ideas 
and alternatives had taken place would 
Sloan become actively involved in the 
group.’ This tactic can be effectively 
used by many executives. 

Another difficulty which can seri- 
Ously impair the performance of group 
decisions is groupthink. The term 
“groupthink” was coined by Irving 
Janis. Janis defines groupthink as, 
“the concurrence-seeking tendency 
observed among highly cohesive 
groups.” * Cohesiveness indicates the 
appea! or allure a group has for its 
members. Membership in certain 
groups is highly desirable for reasons 
ranging from career enhancement to 
social affiliation. When cohesivesness 
is strong, it can occasionally make the 
members’ need for uniformity and con- 
sensus stronger than their need for 
accuracy and correctness.°® In such sit- 
uations, the group is more likely to do a 
better job at producing unanimity than 
top quality decisions. The group be- 
comes isolated from reality, begins to 
fee! invulnerable, and engages in ex- 
cessive risks. Groupthink inhibits care- 
ful and comprehensive consideration 
of alternatives. Dissent within the 
group is discouraged and equated with 
disloyalty. Groupthink can have devas- 
tating results for organizations. 


Individual dominance and group- 
think are the two most serious poten- 
tial problems of using unstructured 
groups in decisionmaking. There are 
other problems of which executives 
must be aware, such as cost, time, and 
risk. It costs more money for a group 
rather than an individual to make a 
decision. Depending upon the nature 
and magnitude of the issue, the cost 
may be worthwhile or wasted. Evi- 
dence suggests that groups spend 
more time than individuals to reach a 
decision. '°Again, the situation will deter- 
mine whether the timing of the decision 
is of significance. With respec’ to risk, 
several studies have attempted to de- 
termine whether individuals or groups 
make riskier decisions. The tentative 
and controversia! finding is that groups 
may be more wi!iing to take risks than 
individuals. '' This ‘inding is surprising to 
most executives |t may be that individ 
uals in a group can better hide their 
responsibility for tailures—responsibili- 
ty for results can be diffused through- 
Out the group. Still, there is no 
definitive evidence that groups make 
riskier decisions than individuals. One 
researcher believes that groups serve 
to reinforce the prevailing attitudes of 
the members. '? If initial attitudes are on 
the conservative side, subsequent 
group activity moves toward more con- 
servatism. Conversely, if the average 
attitude is toward risk-t>king, the group 


moves in the direct jher risk. 
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performance. There is a rapidly grow- 
ing body of literature on group effec- 
tiveness which can be of assistance. 
In unstructured groups, members 
censure their input because they are 
inhibited by fear of ridicule. This occurs 
despite instructions to the contrary. No 
matter how nonjudgmental the envi- 
ronment is structured, members will 
not indiscriminately articulate Weas 
that come to mind. Consequently, indi- 
viduals working alone are more cre- 
ative in their approaches to problems. 


lf interaction can be eliminated or mini- 
mized during the search and data col- 
lection phases of the decisionmaking 
process, member inhibition and cen- 
sorship can be avoided. Committee 
creativity can be enhanced. The Delphi 
technique and the Nominal Group 
technique are structured group proc- 
esses which limit interaction, and 
therefore, enhance group creativity 
and effectiveness. Managers are en- 
couraged to read Group Techniques 
for Program Planning '* which provides 
a comprehensive description of both 
processes. 


The Nominal 
(NGT) 

NGT was developed by Andre Del- 
becq and Andrew Van de Ven in 
1968,'* and since that time, has been 
widely employed in a variety of set- 
tings. NGT is a structured group proc- 
e~s which requires a facilitator to direct 
the proceedings. Approximately five to 
mine participants are brought into a 
room and seated at a table. In front of 
each participant is a pad of paper. The 
facilitator describes the decision or 
problern under consideration, and a 
problem statement for each participant 
is written on his pad. The facilitator 
advises the members of the impor- 
tance of the task and the need for their 
individual contributions. The members 
are then instructed to write down indi- 
vidually and in silence their ideas re- 
garding the probiem. Sufficient time is 
allotted for the generation of ideas. 
The facilitator must avoid lengthy clari- 
fications of the task and act as an 
example for other members by writing 
his ideas on the pad of paper. 

Once ideas have been developed, 
the facilitator, using a blackboard or a 
flip chart, begins recording the ideas of 
the members. This is accomplished in 
a round-robin fashion with each mem- 
ber presenting one idea each round. 


Group Technique 


The process continues until all ideas 
have been recorded. Participants are 
allowed to pass when they have ex- 
hausted their ideas, but may present 
ideas in later rounds, should they de- 
velop new ones. At this point, the total 
input of the group is easily visible to all 
members. It is not necessary to report 
ideas that are identical to those al- 
ready listed; however, each member 
can and should decide if his idea is a 
variation of one suggested. Variations 
are welcomed to aid creativity. Since 
the ideas are recorded sequentially, it 
is difficult to recall exactly who pro- 
posed which concept. Thus, it is hoped 
the ideas will be examined objectively 
on their own merits. The list becomes a 
depersonalized group product. 

The facilitator asks the members if 
any of the ideas recorded on the chart 
are unclear. If so, a brief discussion is 
conducted to clarify the ideas. Also, 
members disagreeing with the ideas 
are afforded an opportunity to voice 
their concerns. It is most desirable to 
have ideas clarified by members other 
than the original contributor. The facili- 
tator can ask, ‘What does that idea 
mean to you, Joe?’ In this way, em- 
phasis is on idea clarification and re- 
finement rather than excessive or 
destructive criticism. Usually, a skillful 
facilitator is able to list ideas so that 
they are readily understandable. This 
Clarification phase should not be al- 
lowed to become argumentative, emo- 
tional, or time-consuming, but the 
facilitator cannot move so fast as to 
hamper the discussion. 

When the ideas are understood by 
all group members, the facilitator re- 
quests that each member rank order 
the ideas in their importance. If numer- 
Ous ideas are developed (more than 
20), it may be necessary to take two 
votes. The first vote will eliminate sev- 
eral low priority ideas, and the second 
vote will produce the aggregate judg- 
ment of the group on the most impor- 
tant ideas. It may be helpful to hold 
another brief discussion of the ideas 
for the purpose of further clarification 
Defore the final vote. This decision 
process uses mathematical averaging, 
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which has been shown to increase the 
ability of a group to reach a decision 
that reflects true group preferences.'® 
By this method, the judgment of each 
member is equal to every other mem- 
ber's judgment. The aggregate group 
judgment obtained during the final vote 
represents the group determination. 
The facilitator concludes the meeting 
and thanks the participants for their 
contributions. 

Small group research has deter- 
mined that groups having five to nine 
members are most effective.'® This 
guideline is also applicable to NGT. 
Members should be selected based on 
their anticipated contribution, not be- 
cause of their position or out of polite- 
ness. NGT is appropriate for complex 
group decisions. The process is limited 
to consideration of a single issue and 
is rather time-consuming. NGT usually 
requires 60 to 90 minutes. '’ Less struc- 
tured approaches should be used for 
simple or routine considerations or 
when several items need to be re- 
solved at one meeting. 


The Delphi Technique 


The Delphi technique, sometimes 
referred to as the Delphi method, is a 
group decision process that uses writ- 
ten communication. '® Individual mem- 
bers can be either anonymous or 
known to each other, but they are not 
brought physically together during the 
process. The written Communications 
do, however, remain anonymous. The 
technique essentially consists of a se- 
ries of questionnaires. 

The key to successfully employing 
Delphi lies in carefully and accurately 
developing the Delphi question. The 
question must reflect the needs of the 
sponsoring group, and it must be suffi- 
ciently clear and broad so as not to 
frustrate and demotivate the respond- 
ents. Respondents should be selected 
because of their knowledge, their inter- 
est in the situation, and their motivation 
to complete several questionnaires. 
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They must also possess good reading 
and writing skills. The first question is 
Stated broadly to encourage a wide 
variety of responses. Numerous re- 
spondents can be involved in this proc- 
ess which can entail enormous 
amounts of work for the staff. General- 
ly, 10 to 15 participants are adequate. 
The staff collates and lists the posi- 
tions of the respondents for the first 
round. 

All first round positions, solutions, 
and forecasts are Communicated to 
each participant in the second round. 
Participants are permitted to modify 
their positions in the second and suc- 
ceeding rounds, but they must docu- 
ment the reasons for the modification. 
Participants rank order the positions by 
importance. The process continues 
through subsequent rounds until the 
group approaches a consensus. 

Delphi, a very time-consuming 
process, can require several months. A 
highly skilled and industrious staff is a 
prerequisite to success. Research indi- 
cates that such a process leads to 
better decisions than face-to-face 
groups.'® The technique can be effec- 
tive for identifying problems, setting pri- 
orities and goals, and identifying 
problem solutions. It is particularly ap- 
plicable for long-range forecasting and 
future research. The technique deem- 
phasizes personalities and status and 
focuses participant attention on the 
matter under consideration. It can be 
used to aggregate judgments where 
persons are hostile toward one an- 
other. 

Delphi is being employed in an 
ongoing study concerning the future of 
criminal justice. The study is being con- 
ducted by Ralph G. Lewis and Ronald 
Schneider of Florida International Uni- 
versity in North Miami, Fla.2° The study 
asks respondents to list the five most 
critical problems that wili be faced by 
criminal justice administrators in the 
year 2000. Studies of this nature 
should be most helpful to law enforce- 
ment executives. 


Conclusion 


It seems obvious that the trend 
toward increasing reliance on group 
decisionmaking will continue. Group 
decisions can be of inestimable value 
to law enforcement executives who 
have an understanding of group dy- 
namics. Problems such as individual 
dominance and groupthink cannot be 
ignored without serious risks. Tech- 
niques such as NGT and Delphi have 
been validated and successfully em- 
ployed in a wide variety of settings in 
both the public and private sector. 
There is little evidence that the advan- 
tages of these processes are appreci- 
ated within law enforcement. 

As law enforcement becomes 
more complex and specialized and re- 
sources further constrained, the quality 
of our decisions must improve. Group 
Participation in the decisionmaking 
process is a practical issue, not a mor- 
al consideration. Effective decision 
groups can contribute significantly to a 


favorable future for law enforcement. 
FBI 
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The Performance Appraisal 


Interview 


By 

CAPT. EDWIN L. MOREAU 
Police Department 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


Performance evaluations have pre- 
vailed since the time one man began 
working for another. While these evalua- 
tions have developed just recently into 
written, structured documents, ques- 
tions pertaining to an employee's job 
performance have always been asked 
How is the employee doing? Coils this 
employee do more? What are his career 
goais? What can we do to make this 
employee perform better? These ques- 
tions, spoken and unspoken, are pre- 
sented daily and = are actually 
performance evaluations 

Although structured performance 
appraisals have been used by private 
industry and law enforcement since the 
1960's, it wasn't until the early 1970's 
that these evaluations became the basis 
for determining merit increases, promo- 
tions, transfers, and decisionmaking. ' 
Early evaluations complied with the 
growth of American industry and the 
managerial motivation theories that 
abounded at the time. Managers looked 
at Abraham Masiow’s Hierarchy-of- 
Needs Theory and set forth evaluation 
systems to determine where their em- 
ployees placed on the hierarchy, where 
they were going, and how the satisfac- 
tion of these needs were actually affect- 
ing employee performance. Evaluations 
also tested the employees’ perform- 
ance against the Motivation-Hygiene 
Theory of Frederick Herzberg. 
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Managers quickly realized that 
Structured performance evaluations 
were excellent for documenting their 
decisionmaking activities. As labor be- 
came more organized, managers were 
forced to ‘show cause’ for ther var- 
ious personnel decisions, e.g., raises, 
denials of raises, promotions, denials 
of promotions, requests for additional 
personnel, transfers, etc. Almost every 
decision made by management could 
be supported by a reliable perform- 
ance appraisal system. 

As performance evaluation sys- 
tems evolved, they took many forms 
Basically, two forms are currently used 
by managers. With the structured, writ- 
ten form, the employee is evaluated 
toward set standards, criteria, and 
goals concerning the job assignment. 
In the second part, the supervisor/ 
employee evaluation interview, the 
employee is made aware of how the 
supervisor perceives his job perform- 
ance. The supervisor discusses the 
written evaluation with the employee 
and provides feedback on how the em- 
ployee is doing in his present position. 
This is also a time for feedback to the 
supervisor of the employee's feelings, 
desires, goals, and fulfilled and unfui- 
filled job expectations. This evaluation 
interview is one of the main supervi- 
sory tools available to management 
today. It can be a rewarding experi- 
ence for both the employee and super- 
visor 


Preparation 


The employee performance ap- 
praisal interview is usually not one 
of the duties a supervisor lonks for- 
ward to, unless he is fortunate to 
manage only high-quality performers 
as employees. Unfortunately, there are 
few supervisors in law enforcement or 
business who enjoy this luxury, and 
these are normally supervisors of 
“special” units who have had the op- 
portunity to hand pick their subordi- 
nates Most supervisors have a mixture 
of high, marginal, and low performers. 
Interview sessions involving marginal 
and low performers can be very dis- 
concerting and stressful to the supervi- 
sor. Douglas McGregor once said that 
supervisors have ‘‘a normal dislike of 
having to criticize an employee.” * Ad- 
ditionally, a supervisor, like anyone 
else, does not like to hear uncompli- 
mentary remarks about himself and his 
unit, which frequently is the case in 
interviews with low performers as their 
defensive mechanisms are set in gear 
to combat the supervisor's criticism of 
their job performance. 

Even though the appraisal may 
present unpleasant moments for the 
supervisor and employee alike, it is an 
extremely important tool. One bad in- 
terview can destroy a favorable rela- 
tionship that has existed for some time 
and quite possibly set an unfavorable 
climate for the future. However, one 
good interview can establish a relation- 
ship of mutual trust and understanding 
that could carry on forever. 


The appraisal interview presents a 
unique opportunity for two-way com- 
munication at that particular level of 
the organization. It is an opportunity to 
recognize the quality performance of 
an exceptional employee. Likewise, it 
iS an Opportunity to assist or coach the 
marginal- or low-performance employ- 
ee to improve job performance. To 
some supervisors or managers, the ap- 
praisal interview is ‘‘forced’’ communi- 
cation, and they have strong feelings 
against such circumstances. However, 
other than tne cursory communication 
in the hall, locker room, or line-up 
room, many supervisors communicate 
very little with their employees, and this 
forced Communication is often better 
than none at all. 

The appraisal interview could pos- 
sibly be one of the most important 
training sessions an employee or su- 
pervisor, in some cases, has during the 
year. There is actual one-on-one, face- 
to-face dialog between the instructor 
(supervisor) and the student (employ- 
ee). This would be considered the ulti- 
mate training session by any instructor 
or student. For the period of time the 
two are together, they have each oth- 
er's undivided attention. There is no 
sharing of each other's time with third- 
party problems. The ‘instruction’ can 


“The appraisal interview presents a unique 
opportunity for two-way communication... .” 


proceed at the pace of the employee, 
not, as in classroom settings, as slow 
as the slowest student or as fast as the 
sharpest student. As an instructor for 
over 15 years, | have yet to encounter 
this opportunity outside the interview 
setting. 

Handled properly, the appraisal in- 
terview can provide several advan 
tages for the employee, the supervisor, 
and the organization. The interview 
provides personal feedback to the em- 
ployee. Personal feedback has almost 
universally proved to have a strong 
relationship to job satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity. The interview can provide the 
employee a broader understanding of 
why and how he needs to modify work 
behavior or performance to improve 
both personal and organizational effec 
tiveness. The interview can instill self- 
confidence in the employee, as well as 
more confidence or trust in the supervi- 
sor and the supervisor's actions. This 
self-confidence can lead to greater 
creativity by the employee which, in 
turn, leads to greater creativity in prob- 
lem solving for the organization be- 
Cause of increased employee input. A 
cooperative climate develops which in- 
creases individual and subsequently 
group motivation toward achieving per- 
formance and organizational goals. |n- 
creased employee self-confidence and 
self-reliance improve as an employee 
develops the ability to recognize prob- 
lems and act upon them without addi- 
tional supervisory assistance. This 
allows the supervisor to concentrate 
on other management functions and 
activities. The sum of these positive 
effects results in less supervisory re- 
luctance to discuss problems and pos- 
sible solutions to these problems with 
the employees 
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“Handled properly, the appraisal interview can provide 
several advantages for the employee, the supervisor, and 


the organization.” 


Another possible benefit of prop 
erly conducted interviews is that re- 
ports of these interviews provide 
documentation for the reasons behind 
many of the supervisors decisions 
The transfer of personne! is often 
linked directly to the evaluation inter 
view where managers attempt to work 
with employees in formulating career 
paths. After a positive exchange be- 
tween the supervisor and employee, 
often new or self-enriching assign- 
ments are needed to motivate an em 
ployee. The appraisal interview and its 
subsequent documentation will support 
the move. 

Additionally, with the growth of a 
breed of questioning, rights-conscious 
workers, organizations and managers 
can expect to be challenged in their 
decisions. The performance appraisal 
documentation is being introduced in- 
creasingly into court proceedings to 
combat discrimination claims. Assign- 
ments, attitudes, and performance rec- 
ords agreed on by both management 
and the employee are often prima facie 
eviderice of fair employment prac- 
tices. ’ 

Before getting into a discussion of 
the interview itself, there are several 
areas which a_ supervisor/manager 
must fully understand in order to make 
the interview worthwhile. Perhaps the 
most basic is understanding and sub- 
sequently avoiding the several obsta- 
cles which stand in the way of a 
rewarding interview 

Failure to accept a subordinate as 
a persion Can ruin a supervisor or man- 
ager. The supervisor/manager must 
realize that regardiess of the position 
held, the employee has individual opin- 
ions and ideas These ideas should be 
listened to, accepted, and considered 
Whether they are useful or construc- 
tive, it is important that the employee 
have the opportunity to express them 
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Additionally, each employee has preju: 
dices, likes and dislikes, and fears. By 
understanding these, the astute man: 
ager can improve the working environ 
ment, thus improving the chance of 
increased performance 

Not to be contradictory, the super- 
visor must also not be overly con- 
cerned with why a subordinate acts the 
way he does, rather he (the supervisor) 
must seek answers for improving the 
employee's performance 

A supervisor/manager often falis 
into the trap of playing amateur psy- 
chologist by trying to label employees 
into certain categories. Examples of 
this are taqging employees with ‘‘bad 
attitudes,” “hot tempers,” or ‘poor 
self-image.’ Since most managers do 
not have the background to make such 
prognostications, they fall into the trap 
of trying to treat the ‘illness’ without 
having fully diagnosed the disease. La- 
beling an employee and subsequently 
treating the disease can lead to a form 
of self-fulfilling prophecy on the part of 
the employee. His exposure to the 
manager's cure can give him the dis- 
ease 

Once a supervisor understands 
that the employee is a person with 
individua! beliefs and feelings, it is the 
supervisor/manager’s responsibility to 
develop listening and interviewing 
techniques to determine an employ 
ee’s problems without developing the 
appearance of prying. The feeling of 
having someone peer into your person- 
al life is one of the great turnoffs for 
most people. Open, responsive com- 
munication can bring out this informa- 
tion without inducing the feeling of 
prying 


The final obstacle is that of using 
the interview to punish the employee 
The interview is to be a fact-finding, 
information-sharing, problem-solving 
intercourse, not a place for disciplinary 
actions. Once the criteria are set, dis 
cussed fully, and agreed upon, the fail 
ures can be dealt witn later If the 
employee believes he is going to the 
interview to be reprimanded, he will 
begin to set his defensive mechanisms 
in order and the interview will be worth. 
less, as it will be with either a one-way 
conversation or a two-way shouting 
match. ' 


The Interview 


The interview itself, as previously 
mentioned, is one of the most impor 
tant actions of a supervisor/ manager 
The atmosphere/setting must be struc. 
tured to ens.e everything i: covered 
correctly and in a positive manner, yet, 
not so structured as to stifle the 
employee's input. Three activities 
should be done by the supervisor prior 
to the interview 

First, the  supervisor/manager 
should notify the employee of the up- 
coming interview, designating both the 
time and location. Advance notification 
gives the employee time to make any 
necessary changes in his schedule, as 
well as any persona! adjustments (hair. 
cuts, clean brass, polish shoes, etc.) 
The employee also should be given 
copies of the interview form or the job 
classification/criteria of his particular 
duties. Most departments issue the 
above material to all personnel so the 
notification may simply refer to the 
specific sections of the material upon 
which the appraisal is being based 
Providing the employee with edvance 
notification and information will help 
reduce anxiety about the interview 
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Second, the supervisor shculd se- 
lect a proper location for the interview. 
A location free of telephone and visitor 
interruptions conveys a feeling of im- 
portance to the employee. A ‘neutral 
ground" concept is preferred. A con- 
ference room, a small library room, or a 
third person's office fits this concept 
ideally. The supervisor shauld avoid 
using the employee's office since he 
can be distracted easily by unfinished 
work, family pictures, etc. In turn, the 
supervisor's office is often considered 
“holy ground’ by employees and can 
p’esent a sense of awe. Additionally, 
ay display of personal awards, diplo- 
mas, pictures of high officials, et.., 
could emit a sense of power or supori- 
ority. 

Third, the supervisor should select 
the proper time for the interview. There 
is no hard and set rule as to the length 
of the interview, as there are toc many 
variables However, a proper appraisal 
interview should take at least an hour. 
it is also recommended that ‘ne inter- 
view be set for early in the work day 
when both the supervisor and em- 
ployee are fresh and alert 2 1d have yet 
to become involved in the ousiness of 
the day. 

The interview is best started with a 
short period of informal conversation. 
This unstructured period will help dissi- 
pate feelings of anxiety and apprehen- 
siveness usually expeienced by both 
the employee and supervisor. Besides 
placing both at easv, this procedure 
often encourages nermally quiet or re 
served persons to express themselves 
and their thoughts. 


Once the employee is at ease, the 
formel appraisal interview can begin. 
Thera are five basic questions which 
will be at the heart of the interview, 
although they are probably not offi- 
cially stated by either the employee or 
SL pervisor. 

1) “How am | doing’? 

2) ‘What am | doing right’? 

3) ‘‘Where do | need to improve’? 

4) ‘What can be done to help me do 
my job better’'? 

5) ‘Where do |! want to go from 
here, and what should be done to 
prepare me for it’? 

The answers to these five basic 
questions should be included in practi- 
cally every point discussed on the eval- 
uation form. ° 

The employee should have a 
blank copy of the evaluation form, 
while the supervisor should have a 
copy completed in pencil, since it is 
subject to change after discussion of 
each evaluation factor with the em- 
ployee. This is not to be viewed as 
saying every factor is subject to 
change depending upon the persua- 
siveness of the employee. Rather, it 
indicates the possibility of modification 
or adjustment on the part of the man- 
ager. If the manager exhibits inflexibil- 
ity, then the employee thinks ‘‘what's 
the use" and does not communicate 
his feelings. However, if the supervisor 
is willing to listen, it gives the employee 
the opportunity to influence the evalua- 
tion. It gives him the chance to offer 
personal ideas for improvement. It also 
provides the employee an opportunity 
to enlighten the supervisor on activities 
he possibly missed or misunderstood.° 

As the employee will be evaluated 
against a set of standards for each 
evaluation factor, it is important that 
the standards be written and made 
available to personnel. For each activi- 
ty or tac'. performed and thus evalu- 


ated by the supervisor/manager, there 
must be a standard, an acceptable 
quantitative or qualitative level of per- 
formance. These standards must be 
made available to the employee early 
in his assignment to the position. The 
employee must understand the stand- 
ards thoroughly in order to satisfactori- 
ly perform the work or task. Therefore, 
great care should be taken in formulat- 
ing, wording, and communicating these 
standards. Presently, many depart- 
ments through the use of task forces 
or other participatory management ac- 
tions get the employees themselves 
involved in formulating performance 
standards. In fact, one of the offshoots 
of the appraisal interview is the rede- 
signing of standards which are found to 
be questionable, unclear, restrictive, or 
too liberal for effective measurement. 
A very effective tool in this process is 
to seek the emprioyee's definition of 
Standards with which he seems to be 
having problems. It would possibly not 
affect the current evaluation, but could 
assist with the future performance if 
only because the empioyee had some 
input into the formulation of the new 
standard. 

Another important factor of the ap- 
praisal form will be the rating scale for 
each performance factor evaluated. 
Again, precise definitions of each rat- 
ing should be published and be familiar 
to the employee. An important tool is 
having the employee define each rat- 
ing in his own words prior to discussing 
the performance factors. This descrip- 
tion and the discussion that follows as 
to the supervisor's definition of each 
rating places both parties on ‘“‘com- 
mon’ ground. Once both parties agree 
to the meaning of each rating, then 
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there is little room for argument once 
the facts are presented In many rating 
systems, documentation is required for 
rates outside the satisfactory ranges, 
both high and low The interview phase 
will bring out ‘verbal’ documentation 
for each rating, and therefore, let an 
employee understand the particular 
rating for each factor evaluated 

Often, supervisors will rate em 
ployees in the satisfaciory ranges to 
avoid having to document reasons for 
a particular rating. During the appraisal 
interview, however, the supervisor and 
employee discuss the rating of each 
factor Because he will have to docu- 
ment ‘verbally’ each rating, a supervi- 
sor will give a more complete or honest 
evaluation. He cannot hide laziness or 
disinterest in the evaluation by staying 
in the satisfactory (or undocumented) 
level since he will be questioned by the 
employee on the ratings of all perform 
ance factors 

Once the standards are fully un- 
derstooc and the rating scale for each 
factor is agreed upon by both parties, 
the interview can formally begin. |i is 
recommended that the supervisor init- 
ially read the performance factor and 
then ask the employee to rate himself 
verbally, giving reasons for the rating. 
One often finds that employees rate 
themselves lower than the supervisor 
in almost every factor when given a 
chance. Once the employee finishes 
his dialog concerning the rating, the 
supervisor then advises him of the ac- 
tual rating, documenting the reasons 
“verbally.”’ If the supervisory rating is 
higher, the emnloyee is relieved and 
often surprised and begins to develop 
confidence in the supervisor's ‘good 
judgment."’ Of course, there is usually 
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very little discussion on the part of the 
employee for a change in the rating. In 
instances of higher employee selt-rat. 
ing than supervisory rating, the situa 
tion is usually reversed Employees 
may attempt to persuade the supervi- 
sor to change the rating or may lose 
confidence in the supervisor's judg 
ment. This situation brings about the 
key to a good interview, which is ‘the 
ability to involve the interviewee in 
two-way communication.” This is a 
prerequisite for acceptance of the eval 
uation and therefore establishment of 
goals for the future.’ 

Since the goals of the appraisal 
interview are to let the employee know 
his efforts are recognized and apprec: 
ated, to inspire the employee to im- 
prove his performance, and to discuss 
the quality of his performance.” tie 
dialog over disagreeing ratings is im. 
portant. Since the participants have 
previously reached ‘common’ ground 
on the value of each rating, the facts or 
details can now be brought out. There 
are often pitfalls to both sides of the 
discussion. Supervisors and employ- 
ees alike often take into consideration 
the time frame of the evaluation. Often, 
prior history or previous personal feel- 
ings are involved. Additionally, recent 
history (last week or two) is considered 
and thus can confuse or corrupt the 
validity of the evaluation. This d'scus- 
sion can bring both parties back into 
line 

Other factors can also cloud the 
issue. Supervisors may not be aware of 
all the activities of the employee. Often 
“good” jobs are not brought to his 
attention as  reguiarly as the 


‘screw ups, and the dialog will bring 
these to the su'> @ The supervisor 
could possibly have his own ideas 
about the performance of certain tasks 
and can suggest activities which would 
improve the performance of the “un 
knowing’ employee. The interview can 
‘sell’ the employee on the idea that 
he could improve after all 
The supervisor assumes two roles 
in this appraisal interview, the judge 
and the coach. The role of the judge 
should be down played, although it is 
important. As judge, the supervisor 
must make decisions concerning the 
results of the employee's work, meas 
uring the results against the set stand 
ards. As judge, however, the 
supervisor must remember to be fair 
and impartial in his personal feelings 
about the employee and keep both the 
goals of the organization and future of 
the employee in mind. The supervisor, 
as judge, must remember the results of 
a study conducted in private industry 
that pointed out the effects of criticism 
in an evaluation 
1) Criticism has a negative effect on 
achievement of goals 
2) Criticism sets up a defensive 
state in the employee and thus 
produces inferior performance? 
The second role, that of ceach or 
counselor, is the most important in the 
interview process. As ratings are dis- 
cussed for individual performance fac 
tors, the coach can assist the 
employee in setting goals for improve- 
ment. He can offer suggestions for 
avenues in obtaining those goals and 
point out weaknesses which interfere 
with attaining them. Praise for the em- 
ployee has short term effects, lasting 
only as long as the interview. However, 
the employee will remember the criti- 


“ , , the goals of the appraisal interview 

are to let the employee know his efforts are 
recognized and appreciated, to inspire the 
employee to improve his performance, and to 
discuss the quality of his performance... .” 


cism long after the interview has end 
ed. Telling an employee his good or 
superior points helps ease the impact 
of inferior points 

The role of the coach is very im 
portant to setting goals. Allowing the 
employee the opportunity to participate 
in determining his goals and the goals 
of the department is critical for today’s 
managers who have to confront prob 
lems which become more complex 
with each passing day. Employee input 
often provides the feedback needed to 
combat this complexity. Not using em 
ployee input and suggestions would be 
tantamount to having a research staff 
and not using the fruits of their efforts 
Employees should be encouraged by 
supervisors to offer suggestions for im 
provement, weigh alternatives, and 
make recommendations. Participation 
by the employee in he goal-setting 
procedure improves job performance 
which, in turn, results 'n improved orga 
nizational operations. '° 

After listing the factors separately 
with the individual ratings, the superv- 
sor should provide a composite rating 
of how the employee is doing overall 
Any comparison with other employees 
should be avoided. The employee 
should be evaluated only against the 
set standards. The supervisor should 
again point out the strong and weak 
areas of the evaluation and reiterate 
the goals and the avenues to obtain 
them that were mutually set. He should 
then ask for any final comments or 
suggestions concerning the evaluation 
or interview 

As soon as possible, the complet 
ed evaluation form should be provided 
to the employee with comments, sug- 
gestions, and goals documented. The 
employee should also have an avenue 
for appeal if he believes the evaluation 
is unfair 
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Followup after the interview is 
equally important, since several com- 
ments and suggestions may arise 
which should be reported back to the 
employee. This followup can be pro- 
vided through a formal memorandum 
or a set meeting by informal conversa: 
tion with the employee. It will deter. 
mine whether the goals and needs of 
the department and employee are be- 
ing met and ensure that the employee 
is attempting to obtain mutually agreed 
on goals. Followup also gives clues as 
to the effectiveness of the interview, as 
well as demonstrates to the employee 
that the supervisor is seriously consid- 
ering his recommendations and sug- 
gestions 


Summary 

Only recently has management 
begun to use the appraisal interview to 
its fullest benefit. It is stil looked upon 
unfavorably by many supervisors and 
employees, but it can. be a very useful 
too! for supervision. The interview, 
when properly conducted, can present 
face-to-face discussion between the 
employee and supervisor. This discus- 
sion provides an opportunity to compli- 
ment the employee for his 
contributions to the job and organiza- 
tion, as well as point out his shortcom- 
ings. In addition, the interview is a time 
for coaching/counseling the employee 
on methods for improvement, as well 
as setting future goals for both the 
employee and the organization 

The performance appraisal inter- 
wew presents an opportunity or the 
supervisor to enhance self-esteem in 
the employee, to establish a good work 
relationship and a foundation for a bet- 
ter work environment, and to increase 
productivity through increased job sat- 
isfaction and participation in decision- 


making functions. In addition, followup 
procedures to the appraisal interview 
show the employee that his supervisor 
is interested in his input into the affairs 
of the department. These procedures 
also provide feedback as to the effec- 
tiveness of the interview and the attain- 
ment of individual and organizational 
goals. The properly conducted apprais- 
al interview is one of the most valuable 
management tools available today 
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Performance Appraisals—Their Use in Career 
Development and the Promotion Process 


Dovwis: McGregor, of “The 


ory X and Theory Y" fame, reportedly 
once said, “The best performance ap 
praisal system is a blank sheet of paper and 
a pencil in the hands of a good manager. © 

In today’s administrative environment, 
however, intraorganizational competition 
for resources and a growing concern over 
the legislative and administrative defen 
sibility of performance appraisals have 
changed the direction of performance ap 
praisal systems. Instead of asking, “How 
can I devise and use personnel appratsals 
to inspire and evaluate my subordinates?” 
today’s police executives often ask, 
“Where can I find a personnel specialist 
who can devise a system that will keep me 
out of trouble?” 

Untortunately, personnel specialists, in 
the effort to achieve a technically correct 
system, will often sacrifice simplicity, 
flexibility, spirit and managerial creativity 
They will craft a legally reliable, valid and 
objective performance appraisal system 
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Rewards and Benefits 


By HILLARY M. ROBINETTE 


that is so complex and so difficult to ad 
minister that occasionally itis reyected out 
right by the managers and their subordi 
nates. At othe. times, such a system will 
be successfully instituted, but it will lack 
the effectiveness and dynamism of a mana 
gerial-based tool 

It the questions on legally defective per 
formance appraisals can be satistactorily 
answered, perhaps it ts time to put the 
appraisal back in the hands of the manag 
ers and return to an informed version of 
McGregor’s simple but powertul system 
Managers, after all, have a large stake in 
the system, since they are detined tn terms 
of how well their subordinates perform 
Phe good manager ts a good performance 
appraiser. He Knows what he wants his 


subordinates to do, tells them, helps them, 
and then gives feedback and evaluations 
Phat ts the essence of the manager's job. 
How, then, does a manager go about 
getting a system that suits his needs, that ts 
tailored to his exact situation, and that 
works? First, he must determine the prac- 
ticalities of his system: what purpose will 
the system serve? How many people are 
needed to make tt work? What good will it 
do tor the department when it ts in place? 
Second, when he knows what he wants, he 
must test his system to ensure it is both 
reliable and valid. By taking a closer look 
at these two concerns, | think we'll find 
some consistent characteristics of a reli- 
able and valid performance appratsal sys 
tem that will hold true for all managers 
First. let's examine the basics of any 
system (see Figure 1). What purpose wall it 
serve? Most managers want a supervisory 
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lool wo help clinty organization values 
Houls, objectives and expectations Phe 
system should help the supervisor answer 
clearly the following subordinates: ques 
tions. What do you want me to do?™ 
‘How do you wartime to dow? and. atter 
iS done. “How well did bdo we? A good 
performance appraisal system, therefore, 
will require the supervisor to have frequent 
and well-documented work-related com 
munications with the subordinates (indi 
vidual and personal, not roll-call ap 
prarsals), i will require the supervisor to 
observe the subordinate during perform 
ance, and to give feedback on results 

As simple as this may seem, tt must 
follow some very tough executive work 
And mission definition is certainly at the 
lop of any executive work list. What are 
our values? What is the unit's mission? 
Next, goals, tasks, and mission-oriented 
activities must be specified: all of these 
must be uniform in effect and reasonably 
complete. A reliable and valid system wall 
have the answers to these questions built 
into i 

lusk analysis is next in sequence and in 
importance. Each job must be analyzed 
and deseribed. The best person to do this ts 
the one domy the job. The job description 
then becomes the scheme of appratsal on 
which critical elements and pertormance 
standards are highlighted. Critical ele 
ments are those activities that muse be ac 
complished. Performance standards are 
the degrees of perfection with which the 
critical elements can be done. They are the 
henchmarks of performance against which 
any person doing that job can be meas 
ured. Performance appratsals ought to 
measure quality, quantity, time and cost 
the four elements of any goal-oriented ac- 
tivity, When a performance appraisal sys- 
tem includes such fundamental elements, 
itis reliable and valid, 

Now the system’s bare bones or con- 
structs are in place. But how does one 
verity that the systeny will work as 
planned? A syster that is both reliable and 
valid? Your system must not only appraise 
current performance and meet the test of 
legal challenges, it must also estimate the 
potential for future performance on the 
next step of the promotion ladder. Thus, 
because of the ongoing nature of the ap- 
pratsals, the system must produce consts- 
tent data (that ts, be reliable) and must use 
that data properly (that ts, be valid). 

lo the extent that a system ytelds incon- 
sistent or unreliable data, it ts not measur 
ing or even describing subordinate behav 
ior, Hf the system permits variations in 
appratsals that are based on who does the 
appraising. it may be gauging only the 
attitudes of the appraisers and not the per- 
formance of the subordinates. Such a sys- 
tem ts neither reliable nor valid and may be 
legally deficient. Similarly, a selection 


system for promotion thatdoes not attempt 
looassess potential for performance i the 
new po may be neither reliable nor valid 
and may be levally detierent 

A system may also be reliable but not 
Valid. Reliability deseribes a system that 
produces consistent data about current of 
recent subordinate performance. Tet valid 
for that purpose. But it itis used for pro 
Motion purposes without any assessment 
of potential in the new job. itis not valid 
The validity of a system depends on how 
well it serves its own purpose 

Based on the constructing principles 
and verification principles of a good per 
formance appratsal system, then, what 
consistent characteristics can managers 
use to assure success in their particular 
system? 

* Supervisors regularly and trequently 
meet with subordinates to discuss per 
formance 

* Subordinates talk “up” as well as lis 
ten “down” about performance of ther 
jobs 

* Discussions of a subordinate ’s per 
formance are personal and individual 

* The system bases its appraisal on set 
criteria, Not ON personality traits 

* The system ts based on job-related be- 
haviors 

* Comparisons are made to a written 
standard, not to other subordinates doing 
different (or the same) jobs 

¢ The system emphasizes positive as 
well as negative feedback 

* The system separates appraisal of per- 
formance from appraisal of potential tor 
future jobs. 

Preeminently, the performance ap- 
praisal must be more than a supervisor's 
arcane annual pratice to satisfy personnel 
specialists. Where personnel specialists 
are concerned with methodology, liability 
and technical procedure, supervisors must 
be concerned with feedback, growth and 
development, and goal accomplishment 
the organization’s life blood. Above all, 
the performance appraisal system must be 
an integral part of the overall organiza- 
tional system, for it is the Key to organiza 
tonal success and mission accomplish 
ment. When that system ts reliable and 
valid, the job will get done, subordinates 
will know where they stand; and the man- 
ager will tind himself in a perfect position 
to perform his duties of planning, organiz 
ing, directing and controlling. * 
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Productivity—that's what the dec- 
ade of the 80's is about. How does one 
get more production from existing re- 
sources. Not only must industry in the 
United States solve the productivity 
problem but so must police administra- 
tors. In general terms, productivity can 
be defined as the relationship between 
inputs and outputs. For industry, it is 
the cost of providing a product to the 
public compared to the profits the 
product generates for the company. 
The more profit that can be generated 
at the lowest possible cost, the more 
productive the operation. Number of 
dollars is the usual measure at the 
output end of the process while input 
costs are usually measured in terms of 
both human and material resources. 

Police administrators face similar 
productivity problems; however, there 
are some important differences. Over 
the past few years, the police adminis- 
trator has seen his resources at the 
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input stage diminish while the need for 
the product of these resources has 
increased. This phenomenon is quite 
likely to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter—-if it ever does improve. Certainly, 
the police administrator who honestly 
expects to be permitted to hire addi- 
tional personne! in the next few years 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
The prospects for a leveling off of this 
trend are bleak. As fewer public dol- 
lars—all the police administrator has to 
rely on since his organization does not 
produce profits—are available, and as 
other public service agencies in the 
community are able to provide fewer 
services to the community, it is highly 
likely that the demand for services 
from the law enforcement agency will 
increase. The demand will not disap- 
pear, it will simply shift from one public 
service agency to another—the police. 
As a result, the police administra- 

tor is faced with the problem of obtain- 
ing more productivity from existing 
levels of resources, knowing full well 
that those resources will probably di- 
minish in the future in the face of an 
increasing demand for the output of 
those resources. Fortunately, for the 
police administrator, even though his 
resources at the input level will not be 
increased in terms of actual numbers, 
the resource he has can be expanded. 
The primary resource of any police 
agency is the personnel it employs. 
nroximately 90 percent of the dollar 
resources of a typical police agency 
are expended to meet personnel costs. 
Since the departments’ primary re- 
source is people, and since people 
have the capability of growth through 
development of unrealized potential, 
the police administrator has the capa- 
bility of expanding the output of his 
resources without having to actually 
realize an increase in those resources. 


This potential for increasing the output 
of the resources without actually in- 
creasing the level of resources rests in 
the concept of improving the job per- 
formance of the officers. Productivity 
can be improved simply by improving 
job performance of the officers. 

There are various alternatives for 
the police administrator who is seeking 
ways to improve the productivity of his 
officers through improved job perform- 
ance. Methods of managing the de- 
mands for service, of more efficiently 
allocating and deploying patrol person- 
nel, and of developing alternative pa- 
trol strategies all hold the promise of 
improving productivity. Even though 
the police administrator has some al- 
ternatives to employ in this endeavor, 
the potential for the success of all the 
alternatives lies in the same source— 
people and the manner in which they, 
as individuals, perform their jobs. Ac- 
cordingly, if the police administrator is 
to see his organization realize the po- 
tential of these alternatives, there must 
be, within the organization, a system 
for effectively evaluating the job per- 
formance of these individuals. Before 
job performance can be improved, it is 
necessary to know both how and how 
well the job is being done. Only then 
can ways to expand the productivity of 
the people and the jobs they do be 
devised. 


Performance Appraisal Systems 


Even though most police depart- 
ments have performance appraisal 
systems, most of them are woefully 
inadequate in terms of suitability for 
measuring the on-the-job performance 
of police officers. These systems are 
predominantly based upon misconcep- 
tions of what police officers do. The 
misconceptions continue to prevail in 
spite of substantial evidence to the 
contrary. A quick glance at the instru- 
ments used by most police depart- 
ments in appraising the job 
performance of officers reveals cate- 
gories such as appearance, coopera- 
tion, loyalty, interest, attitude, 
judgment, attendance, personal fac- 
tors, knowledge of work, etc. Most of 
these evaluative judgments are usually 
based on numbers of arrests made, 
traffic citations issued, field interviews 
conducted, property inspections com- 
pleted, and crimes investigated. 

All of these categories reflect im- 
portant considerations and duties con- 
ducted by the patrol officer, but to a 
large extent they do not comprise the 
majority of his on-the-job performance. 
Numerous research studies have con- 
sistently revealed that the vast major- 
ity, estimated from 70 percent to 90 
percent, of the patrol officer's working 
day is spent in activities that are not 
directly related to crime or the enforce- 
ment of law. Most of the officer's time 
is spent in subtle ways of maintaining 
order within the community or in pro- 
viding miscellaneous public services to 
members of the community. If a per- 
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“All too frequently, goals are formulated by police 
administrators in an organizational vacuum with little or no 
input from other members of the organization.” 


formance appraisal system is going to 
assess the quality and quantity of an 
officer's job performance, it must ex- 
amine what that officer is actually do- 
ing on the job and not what we might 
think, wish, or hope he is doing. This is 
the first step in improving job perform- 
ance and making individuals more pro- 
ductive. 

Essentially, the process of ap- 
praising the job performance of individ- 
ual officers is nothing more than 
evaluating the quality and quantity of 
their work. When we do this, we are 
engaged in the process of determining 
or fixing the value of that work which 
entails making judgments. However, 
the process of making judgments that 
permit us to place some value on work 
performed is not quite as simple as it 
may sound. Judgments are usually 
made relative to certain personal ex- 
pectations regarding what is being 
judged whether it be the behavior of 
our children, friends, boss, or people 
who work for us. What makes the proc- 
ess somewhat unfair is that we tend to 
keep these expectations to  our- 
selves—we fail to communicate them 
to those being judged. As a result, 
many times persons are being judged 
by an expectation standard of which 
they are unaware. It is very difficult to 
measure up to the expectation of an- 
other when we do not know what those 
expectations are. 
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Organizations also fail to commu- 
nicate their expectations to their em- 
ployees. Most police administrators 
can probably state the goals of their 
department within the community, and 
most police officers probably have a 
vague notion of the department's 
goals. However, how many depart- 
ments have taken the time to both 
formally consider and formulate these 
goais, and more importantly, how many 
departments have formally communi- 
cated these goals to every member of 
the organization? How many depart- 
ments have further enhanced the prob- 
ability of attaining these goals by 
developing specific objectives to be 
accomplished by each element and 
individual within the organization? The 
department may have a goal of crime 
prevention, but has it communicated its 
expectations of how each individual in 
the organization is to contribute to the 
attainment of that goal? In the final 
analysis, this is what performance -ap- 
praisal is all about. It is the process of 
communicating the department's ex- 
pectations about the quality and quan- 
tity of work performance and then 
judging the value of that job perform- 
ance according to those expectations. 

The overriding objective of any 
performance appraisal system should 
be to permit these value judgments to 
be made so that performance weak- 
nesses/deficiencies can be identified 
and corrected in order to improve job 
performance. At the same time, the 
appraisal system should identify indi- 
viduals whose performance exceeds 
the expectations. More specifically, the 
objectives of performance appraisal 
are: 


1) To keep employees informed 
as to what is expected of 
them and how well they are 
doing in meeting these 
expectations; 

2) To recognize and reward 
good work on the part of 
employees; 

3) To recognize weaknesses in 
employees so they can be 
corrected; 

4) To recognize strengths in 
employees so they can be 
built upon; 

5) To identify employees who 
would profit from specific 
types of training and to 
identify general departmental 
training needs; 

6) To provide a continuing 
record of an employee's 
performance; 

7) To guide decisions in matters 
of promotion, transfer, 
suspension, termination, and 
other personnel matters; 

8) To verify existing performance 
standards; 

9) To check the accuracy of 
existing job descriptions or 
classifications; and 

10) To verify the accuracy of 

recruitment and selection 

practices. 
If these objectives can be attained, it is 
possible to know what employees are 
doing, how they are doing it, and what 
specific steps need to be taken to 
improve job performance, thereby im- 
proving individual and departmental 
productivity. 

Developing an effective perform- 
ance appraisal process requires the 
development of an evaluation system 
which will be comprised of several 
components. The first of these compo- 
nents, departmental/organizational 
goals, has already been examined; 


however, its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. To be effective and 
efficient, organizations need goals. 
Goals are a general statement of pur- 
pose or intent of an organization. They 
should reflect what the organization is 
attempting to accomplish in the com- 
munity, and as such, should mirror the 
expectations of the community. As 
communities vary, so will their expecta- 
tions concerning the police depart- 
ment. A set of goals established by 
one department for its operations will 
not necessarily be © propriate for an- 
other department in a different commu- 
nity setting. 

Another consideration in the goal 
setting process involves the manner in 
which the department formulates them 
internally. All too frequently, goals are 
formulated by police administrators in 
an organizational vacuum with little or 
no input from other members of the 
organization. The exact opposite 
should be the case. As mentioned pre- 
viously, if goals are to have meaning, 
they must be communicated to and 
understood by all members of the or- 
ganization. Additionally, members of 
the organization must perceive the 
goals as being desirable and attain- 
able, or it will be unlikely that they will 
expend any effort toward their attain- 
ment. Formally seeking and thought- 
fully considering the input of organiza- 
tional members is a necessary step in 
satisfying these concerns. Only after 
members of the organization have an 


understanding of what is to be accom- 
plished can any consideration be given 
to how it will be accomplished. 

Determining how the goals cf the 
organization wil! be accomplished 
leads us to the second component in 
the performance appraisal system— 
the job description. The job description 
should contain an item-by-item listing 
of the principal duties/tasks, responsi- 
bilities, and accountability for each po- 
sition within the organization. It should 
be a clear statement of the depart- 
ment’s expectations of how each posi- 
tion in the organization should 
function/perform in fulfilling its role in 
attaining the organizational goals. 

if the performance appraisal proc- 
ess is to be effective, there must be a 
job description for every position within 
the organization. If a position does not 
contribute to the attainment of an orga- 
nization’s goals, it should nut exist. 
Each position should influence the 
overall productivity of the organization. 
Uniess job descriptions exist, individ- 
uals have no way of knowing what 
duties are to be evaluated. 

Since job descriptions are of such 
importance to the performance ap- 
praisal process, it is essential that they 
reflect the job as it is actually being 
done. The role of the police officer in 
our society has changed substantially 
in the past several years and will prob- 
ably continue to change. As the job 
changes, so should the job descrip- 
tions. Attempting to make judgments 
about the performance of personnel 
based upon job descriptions that were 
written 10 to 15 years ago serves no 
meaningful purpose. Having valid job 
descriptions for each position within 
the organization permits the develop- 
ment of the third component in the 
performance appraisal system—per- 
formance standards. 


Job descriptions delineate what in- 
dividuals in various positions should be 
doing to further the attainment of orga- 
nizational goals; performance stand- 
ards delineate the department's 
expectations of How individuals are to 
perform in meeting the requirements of 
the job descriptions. Performance 
standards should be written for each 
task/duty listed in the job description. 
These performance standards become 
the ‘“‘yardstick’’ by which judgments 
are made regarding the value of indi- 
vidual job performance. 


From Organizational Goals to 
Performance Standards 


An example of the developmental 
sequence from organizational goals to 
performance standards would be as 
follows: 


1) Organizational Goal—To ensure 
the safe, efficient movement of 
vehicle and pedestrians in the 
community. 

2) Job Description—To entorce 

existing traffic laws as 

appropriate. (For purposes of this 
example, only one task relating to 
the goal has been selected— 

obviously there would be others.) 

Performance Standard—\n 

looking at the single task/duty 

selected from the job description, 
there are at least three possible 
performance standards that need 
to be developed, including 
knowledge of existing traffic laws, 
the parameters of individual 
officer discretion so that the ‘‘as 
appropriate” expectation might 
be fulfilled, and the proper 
completion of traffic citations. 
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“It is in the creation of specific objectives that the potential 
for individual job improvement rests.” 


For the purposes of this example, let 
us use one of the standards cited—the 
proper completion of the traffic cita- 
tion. The performance standard might 
look like this: When completing a traffic 
citation, officers of this department 
shall use only a black ballpoint pen. All 
necessary information will be printed in 
legible form. Officers should exercise 
care to ensure that all information is 
recorded accurately and that all appro- 
priate blocks are completed. At the 
completion of each tour of duty, offi- 
cers will turn in their completed cita- 
tions to their immediate supervisor for 
review. 

Returning to the criteria for a well- 
written performance standard, this 
standard can be evaluated as follows: 


1) What is to be done—Completion 
of a traffic citation. 

2) How it is to be done—-Ofticers of 
this department shaili use only a 
black balipoint pen. All necessary 
information will be printed in 
legible form. Officers should 
exercise care to ensure that all 
information is recorded 
accurately and that all 
appropriate blocks are 
completed. 

3) How it is to be evaluated—At the 
completion of each tour of duty, 
officers will give their completed 
citations to their immediate 
supervisor for review. 


Clearly, the process of developing per- 
formance standards for each task/duty 
contained within a job description and 
for each job description within the or- 
ganization is extremely time-consum- 
ing. However, it is the only way to 
develop the criteria necessary to make 
valid value judgments about the ade- 
quacy of individual job performance. 
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Performance standards must be 
developed to incorporate all aspects of 
individual job performance. Currently, 
most police departments have devel- 
oped performance standards to meas- 
ure the aspects of a patrol officer's job 
performance that directly relate to en- 
forcement of the law and contro! of 
crime, such as arrests made, traffic 
citations issued, field interviews per- 
formed, complaints investigated, prop- 
erty inspections completed, etc. It is 
simply a process of recording and 
comparing numbers—numbers _ that 
can be manipulated. Appraising per- 
formance based upon these numbers 
is a legitimate part of the process, but 
its significance has been vastly over- 
emphasized. Since much of what a 
police officer does has nothing to do 
with crime or 2nforcement of the law, 
attempting to base the evaluation of an 
individual's cortribution to the attain- 
ment of organizational goals by making 
judgments based upon the numbers 
generated from law enforcement-relat- 
ed activities is to base the judgment on 
only a small portion of the officer's 
total activity. If the performance ap- 
praisal system is to serve its intended 
purpose, performance standards must 
exist for those activities that are not 
directly related to the -sontrol of crime 
or the enforcement of the law. To do 
otherwise is to overlook most of what a 
police officer does. 


Specific Objectives 


A meaningful system for perform- 
ance appraisal should include the cre- 
ation of specific objectives. Up until 
this point in the developmental se- 
quence the focus has been on depart- 
mental expectations—departmental 


goals, departmental job descriptions, 
and departmental performance job 
standards. While all of these compo- 
nents relate to the successful perform- 
ance of the job, they do not directly 
relate to the individual capabilities of 
the person performing the job. Specific 
objectives exist to put the performance 
expectations of the organization into 
individual terms, i.e., what each individ- 
ual needs to do to perform the job 
successfully. Because each of us has 
different abilities and capabilities, we 
cannot be expected to perform a given 
task/duty in exactly the same manner 
as another individual. 

It is in the creation of specific 
objectives that the potential for individ- 
ual job improvement rests. When these 
objectives are created by the supervi- 
sors in consultation with each of their 
subordinates, and an attempt is made 
to go beyond the maintenance of the 
status quo, and iiicentives are provided 
to motivate suborc iates, there is a 
possibility for improved job perform- 
ance and increased productivity. In 
writing specific objectives for individ- 
uals, it is important that they be: 


1) Stretching—Objectives should 
take the employee beyond their 
current status performance and 
personal growth. 

2, Attainable—Objectives should be 
realistic in the sense that the 
individual is capable of reaching 
the objective. Unless the 
individual sees the objective as 
attainable, it is unlikely that he will 
exnend the effort necessary to 
reach it. 
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3) Measurable—Progress toward 
the attainment of the objective 
should be measurable or there is 
no meaningful way to evaluate 
progress/growth. 


Essentially, when supervisors sit 
down with subordinates to formulate 
specific objectives, they are forming a 
“contract” that becomes the basis for 
future performance appraisals which, 
in turn, requires the formulation of new 
specific objectives for each officer 
each time the performance appraisal 
process is conducted. If an officer's 
performance already exceeds the per- 
formance standard, specific objectives 
should still be formulated if there is 
ever to be improved performance 

It is quite legitimate for perform- 
ance standards to refiect the minimum 
acceptable level of performance ex- 
pected by the department, acknowl- 
edging the individual differences in 
humans. However, it is important to 
remember that the ultimate purpose 
underlying the formulation of specific 
objectives is to take people beyond 
their current capabilities 

Although the final component in 
the performance appraisal system, an 
incident file, is not mandatory, its exist- 
ence makes performance appraisal 
easier. If a performance appraisal sys- 
tem is to be effective, the judgments 
being made about the value of work 
performed should be made on the ba- 
Sis of personal observations. Unfortu- 
nately, time has a way of blurring the 
image of how others do the'r jobs. The 
“halo effect’ commonly experienced 
by evaluators is a manifestation of the 
passage of time. Maintaining an inci- 
dent file helps the evaluator avoid 
this phenomenon, making the process 
more objective. This type of file con- 
sists of notations on the significant 
aspects of an individual's performance 


made either on a regular basis or as 
they occur. If someone performs some 
job-related task/duty in a manner that 
exceeds expectations, that fact should 
be noted. Conversely, it should be 
noted when an individual performs a 
job in a manner that falls below the 
expectation. Supervisors should log all 
counseling sessions they have with 
subordinates following a less-than-sat- 
isfactory performance of a task/duty. 
In this manner, overall, rather than iso- 
lated, performance can be evaluated. 
The incident file should be an open 
system, accessible to both the supervi- 
sor and the subordinate. Keeping a 
‘black book" defeats the intended pur- 
pose of the file—open communications 
between the supervisor and subordi- 
nate. 

When reviewing the components 
in the performance appraisal system, it 
becomes apparent that each compo- 
nent is linked to and builds on the 
other. The existence of organiza- 
tion/departmental goals requires the 
development of job descriptions; the 
existence of job descriptions requires 
the development of performance 
Standards, the existence of perform- 
ance standards requires an objective 
appraisal of progress made in improv- 
ing job performance. When ail of these 
components are linked in proper se- 
quence, there exists a process that 
permits the meaningful appraisal of job 
performance, and more importantly, 
the process can become a vehicle for 
individual growth and development, re- 
sulting in increased individual and 
departmental productivity 


Today, most police administrators 
have already been confronted with the 
dilemma of ‘‘getting more from less.’ 
Available evidence indicates that many 
of them are making a concerted effort 
to resolve the dilemma, and not sur- 
prisingly, they are having some suc- 
cess. While resolving the dilemma in 
the face of diminishing resources and 
increasing demands for the product of 
these resources, the police administra- 
tor should find solace in the fact that 
his primary resource—people—is ex- 
pandable. Productivity can be im- 
proved by improving officer job 
performance. The key to improving in- 
dividual job performance is in objec- 
tively assessing the value and meaning 
of each individual's unique contribution 
to the organization. A valid perform- 
ance appraisal process permits the as- 
sessment of this value. Through its 
use, it is possible to identify each indi- 
vidual’s strengths and build upon them 
to improve iob performance. 

The potential of the human re- 
source is the most wasted resource In 
this country. None of us really c.me 
close to realizing our full potential. 
When we begin to work toward that 
cal, we will begin to realize our capac- 
ity for improvement. Then, and only 
then, will we begin to solve the ‘‘get 
more from less” dilemma FBI 
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“,.. Fecognizing that in many situations officers cannot rely 
strictly on organizational rules and regulations to guide thei, 
actions ... [law enforcement] should develop a more-flexible 
model for its officers to use in their more-routine duties. 
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Many writers have discussed the 
similarities between law enforcement 
and the military, such as uniforms, 
rank sti. “tures, and insignias. Perhaps 
the most important similarity, however, 
is their authority to employ force to 
maintain order. In emergency situa- 
tions, both require near-automatic and 
unquestioned acceptance of authority 
by their members. This kind of disci- 
pline is crucial to success in a situation 
that demands the use of deadly force 
by a police officer or a concerted 4.- 
tack on an enemy strorighold. As a re- 
sult, law enforcement has traditionaily 
been founded on this “miliiary model of 
authority.” 

Yet in reality, while disciplined 
performance is always required in 
emergency law enforcement situa- 
tions, such circumstances make up a 
very smal! percentage of norma! 
policing time. Studies have shown 
most police officers spend the majority 
of their time on rather routine, adminis- 
trative, and non-law enforcement 
duties.’ We question, therefore, if offi- 
cers should base their routine activities 
on the old military mode!. We believe 
law enforcement—recognizing that in 
many situations officers cannot rely 
strictly on organizational rules and reg- 
ulations to guide their actions—should 
develop a more-flexible model for its 
officers to use in their more-routine 
duties. 


Clearly, no organization can de- 
velop rules to cover every conceivable 
situation in which its officers might find 
themselves. Police administrators 
would be appalled if their subordinates 
did not exercise judgment and discre- 
tion in tre performance of their duties. 
Most officers operate intuitively during 
their day-to-day activities, an approach 
that is largely based on each officer's 
previous experiences. In each new sii 
uation, officers unconsciously will ask 
themselves: What actions or ap- 
proaches worked in similar situations 
in the past? They will rationally con- 
sider alternative behavior strategies 
before doing anything and then select 
that approach that has workeda best 
Officers rely on their judgment to han- 
dle the situation, and they use discre- 
tionary authority to resotve the situa- 
tion. This whole process we describe 
as the discretionary model of behavior 
The behavior of the officers is primarily 
determined by their judgment and dis- 
cretion, and it is guided by their goal to 
resolve the situation 

With the high quality of people en- 
tering police work in recent years and 
with the relative rarity of emergency 
situations in a normal working day, law 
enforcement need not rely exclusively 
on the military model of authority to ac- 
compiish its goals. In fact, this article 
wiil suggest that the discretionary 
model is appropriate for many, if not 
most, of the situations police officers 
encounter 
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We contend that the most etter 
live patrol officers already perform 
ihe duties using the discretionary 
model Therefore, continuing to p 
homage to a military model of law en 
forcement is msieading VDepariments 
need to bring the discretionary activi 
hes of thew members out of the closet 
io clear view for all to see and emu 
late Such behavior is not inherently 
bad As Kenneth Davis argues in hs 
important work, Discretionary Justice 
the .oblem is not with discretion in 
governmental activities, bul with ex 
cessive discretion.” Davis suggests 
that organizations should structure dis 
cretion So it is exercised within desig 
nated boundanes To achieve this aim 
officers must first recognize the exist 
ence of discretionary behavior, then be 
rained in appropriate and deparimen 
lally acceptable uses of discretion 

In addition, the authors believe 
this discussion of different behavioral 
models is related to the recent debate 
in the literature over policing phi 
losophy.’ There are two basic views 
about the proper philosophical posture 
of police—to enforce the law or to 
maintain order. It may be that the phi 
losophy is not to choose one or the 
other, but to combine the two views 
The police have both a law enforce 
ment and an order maintenance func 
tion. In the law enforcement mode, the 
proper approach would be to follow a 
military-type authority model that 
would ensure equitable law enforce 
ment. in the order maintenance mode 
officers should be quided by a discre 
tionary model to resolve the situation 
fairly 


As law enforcement Strives to be 
accepted 48 a4 profession, it must ex 
pect and require its officers to exercise 
judgment Such behavior is the hall 
mark of all professionals Theretore 
iis paper seeks to examine the mili 
lary model and the discretionary 
model Also, the authors will provide 
some ideas about incorporating these 


concepts into the training process 


A Military Mode! 

The perception ot the traditional 
American police authority model as a 
miltary one evolved trom several inthu 
ences First. the American model 
evolved trom a 19th century English 
authority based system which was 
imported to the United States in 1644 
in 1829. Si Hobert Peel instituted in 
London a police force based in part on 
a military model of internal discipline to 
respond to the failure of an undis 
ciplined and ineffective citizen 
watchman system and the violent 
overreaction of the muilttary to order sit 
vations Impressed with Peels su 
cess, a New York delegation recom 
mended that Peels concepts be 
replicated in New York City Thus was 
the birth of the military model in the 
United States * 

Second, the responsibility of 
deadly force that has been entrusted 
to the police absolutely requires strict 
discipline in its exercise The strict mil 
tary discipline necessarily associated 
with the use of firearms thus reinforces 
the military model daily as officers 
Strap on their guns each day 

Third, the organization and rank 
structure of most traditional police de 
partments mirror closely the military 
mode! Departments are divided into 
squads and platoons and led by ser 
geants and leutenants, not organized 
into groups and departments and 
headed by supervisors and managers 
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“... agencies should address discretion during recruit and 
inservice training in order to institutionalize and legitimize its 


acceptable uses.” 


Further, police uniforms, ceremonies 
and training all project @ military 
model 

Fourth, men and women drawn to 
the profession hold authority based 
values, an observation substantiated 
by Milton Rokeach in his research ° 
The impact of individually held 
authority based values on the protes 
sion iS enormous, giving it a Military 
look, philosophy, and atmosphere 

What happens when all these in 
fluences converge on law entorce 
ment? Necessarily, officers and man 
agers assume that a military model is 
relevant for all of policing Traditionally 
trained officers are taught discipline 
and strict obedience to orders, and 
they will dress, act, and use the tools 
of the trade in a military fashion 
Therefore, it is predictable that we see 
this military model transiate into an op 
erational authority mode! 

Such a military-based authority 
mode! views authority as residing with 
the chief executive of the organization 
that is, authority that originates from 
and is vested solely in a central official 
The lines on an organization chart 
from the chief to his subordinates sym 
bolize the downward flow of authority 
within the organization and imply that 
all situations are governed by laws, 
rules, and prescriptions. Such a model 
fosters unquestioned and immediate 
conditioned responses to all orders 

In sum, the military model places 
a high premium on discipline and dis- 
courages the exercise of discretion. A 
necessary mode in times of potential 
conflict and especially when the use of 
deadly force might be involved, it is de- 
liberstely taught to all recruits. As a 
consequence of this history. tradition, 
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and traning, many of todays officers 
tend 10 use a heavy authority based 
(military) model tor all circumstances 
and in all situations, regardless of its 
Suitability 


A Discretionary Mode! 
Black 8 law dictionary offers the 
following definition of discretion 


Discretion means a power of nght 
conferred upon them by law of act 
INg officially in certain cireum 
stances, according to the dictates of 
their own judgment and conscience 
uncontrolled by the judqment or con 
science of others "° 

While most types of organizations 
increase discretionary power with rank 
law enforcement allocates such power 
al all levels Low-ranking police offi 
cers routinely exercise an enormous 
amount of discretion in the normal 
course of thei duties Traffic officers 
can choose to issue a citation to a citi 
zen exceeding the speed limit, arrest 
the individual, provide a warning, or ig 
nore the situation entirely Similarly, a 
patrol officer can follow several 
courses of action when responding to 
a family dispute Virtually all routine 
calls can potentially be handled ina 
variety of ways-—at the discretion of 
the individual officer 

At higher levels in the police or 
ganization, on the other hand, a num 
ber of officials routinely exercise 
administrative discretion, that is, “the 
activity of officials in which they advise. 
report, respond, initiate, inform, ques 
tion, caution, complain, applaud, en 
courage, rebuke, promote, retard, and 
mediate in a way that has an impact 
upon what emerges as agency 
policy.” 

In public administration literature, 
administrative discretion has become 
synonymous with the political activity 
of appointed officials, and the adminis 


lative discretion of police managers is 
quite comparable to the discretion ex 
ercised by public officials 

The general policy of discretion 
resis on the beet that the individual 
official present at a scene is best able 
to decide how to resolve the situation 
Confidence is placed in the officer's 
ability to see distinctions and to act ac 
cordingly Since any one situation can 
vary in any number of ways, police 
management must rely on the re 
sponding officers judqment 

The professionalism of any disc: 
pline is conventionally measured by 
the autonomy it allows its members 
over certain tasks and the discretion it 
grants to them to insure that tasks are 
performed within the appropriate laws 
or requiations " Thus. necessarily, or 
ganizations using discretionary models 
must require a lengthy training period 
to famimanze new members with the 
core knowledge of the discipline 


Comparisons of the Two Models 
Within the discipline of law en 
forcement, the criterion for effective 
discretionary performance is the suc 
cessful resolution of the problem at 
hand In the discretionary model, suc 
cess is defined as the minimum intru- 
sion and use of coercion by the police 
By way of contrast, performance within 
a military model is measured by ascer- 
taining how closely the relevant rules 
and policy were followed. This letter- 
of-the-law mentality can lead to an 
over-reliance on rules and may serve 
to negate any skills, talent, or experi- 
ence that an officer brings to the 
scene The rules can take on an infalli- 
ble quality often misused by many 
Hence, many low-ranking bureaucrats 
love to play the game “Now | ve got 
you by the rules.” Worst of all, follow- 
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ing the rules can become the desired 
end, Nol resolving potentially threaten 
ing situations with @ minimum of vio 
lance of injury 


On the other hand, some situa 
ons absolutely require that ail parties 
closely follow the appropriate rules in 
law enforcement, rules must be tol 
lowed exactly during the use of deadly 
force, the pursuit of a fleeing felon, or 
circumstances where coordinated ac 
lion is taken by several officials Free 
lancing in these matters would be in 
appropriate and potentially dangerous 
Thus. departments must recognize 
that most of their sworn officers require 
two different sets of quidelines to is 
charge then duties 

Departments must give the off 
cers firm quidelines to assist ther in 
identifying appropriate situations tor 
the exercise of the discretionary au 
thority Beyond this situational assist 
ance administrators must instruct thei 
officers in acceptable discretionary be 
haviors. If the actions of law enforce 
ment officers are not acceptable to the 
public, behavioral quidelines for off: 
cers will be imposed on the organiza 
tion by some outside authority 

Whenever society becomes disen 
chanted with the manner in which off: 
cials exercise their discretion, it acts to 
remove the privilege For example 
mandatory sentencing of certain types 
of offenders was brought about by cit 
zens who perceived that a number of 
judges were ‘too soft’ on criminals. tt 
discretionary powers are taken away 
officials have fewer options available 
to them and also have their profes 
sional status lowered ?olice adminis 
trators must ensure that the status of 
their subordinate is always enhanced 


not lessened By providing thei subor 
dinates with guidelines for acceptabi 
discretionary behavior, they will help 
realize this end 


Training in Discretion 

How, then, can the concept of di 
cretionary powers be incorporated into 
practical departmental lite’ We belove 
nat agencies should address discre 
lion during recruit and inservice train 
Ing IN order to institutionalize and legit 
mize its acceptable uses 

Several teaching methodologic: 
can be employed to present key dis 
cretion concepts For example, case 
Studies which describe actual situa 
tons, where officers reed on ther ex 
penence and judgment to resolve po 
tentially explosive situations. are 
excellent teaching aids ideally, the ot! 
ficers involved in the incident would 
participate with the training stat! and 
the class. Additionally. case studie 
could be developed to highlight spe 
cific policy points regarding acceptable 
practices 

One of the most important training 
goals should be to provide officers with 
a clear notion of when and where to 
apply discretionary behavior Guide 
ines and checklists can assist officers 
with these critical questions Also. by 
Clearly specifying the types of situa 
tions where discretion would be 
unacceptable or perhaps illegal. de 
partments can clearly demonstrate the 
bounds of acceptable behavior 

Role playing provides an excellent 
technique to frame problems of discre 
tion Elements of realism and immed 
acy can be injected inio many role 
playing scenarios Videotaping these 
scenarios has the added benetit of 
letting officers criticize their own ar 
tions A common exciamation ot off: 
cers after viewing a tape is “| wouldn't 
have believed | did that unless | had 
seen it! 


Practical problems are also appro 
pnate vehicles for aise uUsSSINgG disere 
on Whenever officers are required to 
participate physically 19 an exercise 
they are more likely to ramember the 
leaching objective 

Inthe held of management and 
leadership traning, there are a vanety 
Of situatonal and contingency models 
hat can be employed Certainly «4 

tuahonal-type model could be devel 

Oped to present ideas with a discre 
onary dimension Possible dimen 
sions of such a model mugnt be order 
mnantenance and law entorcement 

Allin all. the methods by which 
departments discuss and teach discre 
hon are not neatly as 
fact that thy lopic i 


important as the 

formally pre 
sented Leaders have an obligation to 
thei subordinates to quide and train 
them in thei Gdutve Until pohewng 
openly faces the issue of discretion. it 
will not provide officers with the appro 


priate support hey rv ead 


Conclusion 

Throughout this commentary we 
have attempted to leqitiuze those ar 
tivities of police officers that can be de 
scnbed as fitting a discretionary mode! 
Enightened law enforcement admins 
traitors are alreadyv well aware ot tne 
atsolute necessity for their subord: 
nates to understand and use discre 
tion Teaching tts use. of courses 
makes the administrator s iob more dif 
ficult and unpredictable but also more 


hallenging Most administrators re 


ognize the impossibility i crafting 
rules which cover 4! exgences T hy 
problem ‘ A p hing winmirvye tral wc is not 


W +) que reahon t< ‘ if the proplem ; 


how to structure the discretion As a 
first step, we believe that all parties 


ry trea gnize that aiscretionary he 


havior exists in law enforcement Next 


“When an officer is fulfilling his law enforcement duties, he 
might choose the military model ... when an officer is 
performing his order ma!ntenance responsibilities, he should 
use the discretionary model.” 


the department should attempt to de 
velop some mechanisms to instruct its 
officers in the acceptable uses of judg 
ment Training programs must begin to 
discuss the locker room tolk wisdom 
and common sense that officers pick 
up after months, even years of experi 
ence Methods to record and to institu 
honalize this human knowledge must 
be found, and ways to communicate 
the resulting techniques to the officers 
must be developed Training programs 
that iqnore this part of the work run the 
risk of being irrelevant to thei officers 

We have suggested that both the 
military model and the discretionary 
mode! are relevant quides for the be 
havior of police officers. The problem 
is to decide which model is appropriate 
fo use within any specific circum 
stance Were we believe that the law 
enforcement order maintenance di 
chotomy may be helpful in providing 
guidance. But rather than accept the 
dichotomy s either or approach, de 
partments should integrate the two ap 
proaches. When an officer is fulfilling 


his law enforcement duties 
choose the military 
dominated approach, particularly when 
his actions will be later scrutinized in a 
court of law. However, when an officer 
is performing his order maintenance 


he might 


model rules 


responsibilities, he should use the dis 
cretionary model Clearly, imple 
menting these ideas will not be an 
easy task They need to be imple 
mented, however 
professional aspirations of law enforce 
ment, and even more importantly, to 
describe accurately the actions of law 
enforcement officers 


in fairness to the 


it is time to bring police discretion 
out of the departmental closet and re 
ognize the skill, competence, and judg 
ment of police professionals 
practitioners of the art of policing are 
the most important asset of effective 
and equitable law enforcement in this 
great Nation. Let us not fail to recog 
nize their many talents. It is time to re 
consider the traditional control myth 
implicit in a purely unconstrained mili 
tary authority model view Depart 
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Concealed Pistol— 
Hand Carried Cooler 


Picnic coolers with thick liners of 
insulating material separating the outer 
shell from the inner may be used to 
conceal items, including weapons, as 
illustrated here The inner liner, used 
to carry food or beverages. covers the 
weapon when in place This cooler 
was carried by an alien who was ar 
rested by California police 


Iinformator 


Fresno { A) 


furrushed by US Border Patrol 
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ments must develop mechaniams to 
capture the human knowledge and ex 
penence of ther members By allowing 
officers an opportunity to discuss how 
they approach various circumstances 
ihe department can speed organiza 


ional learning and improved 
perormance 
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Series Editor's Introduction 


Throughout human history the complex function of 
maintaining order, peacekeeping, and enforcing the 
laws within a society has been largely a govern: 
mental responsibility, Although our concept of what 
is the appropriate scope of governmental roles has 
been broadened significantly in the United States 
during the 20th century, law enforcement remains a 
critical public task. 


The law enforcement function in this country rests 
primarily with state and local governments. Whereas 
there are 43 police departments in Great Britain, 
there are more than 12,000 law enforcement agen- 
cies in the United States, The police power, the right 
to arrest and deny a citizen of his or her liberty, is 
one of the more awesome powers entrusted to public 
officials. 


But what of the executives who manage these law 
enforcement agencies? How capable are they of 
meeting their responsibilities as key public man- 
agers? And what is being done to improve their qual- 
ifications? These questions are examined by Dr 
Donald Witham in this article which draws on this 
book, The American Law Enforcement Chief Ex- 
ecutive: A Management Profile, published in 1985 by 
the Police Executive Research Forum in Washington, 
DC 


Philip S. Kronenberg 


F or more than 60 years, knowledgeable people have 
placed the responsibility for many of the shortcom 
ings of law enforcement at the feet of police adminis 
trators. Numerous si'idies have documented the low 
qualifications of police officials. For example, a study 
during the 1970s determined tht only about 10 percent 
of policy chiefs nationally held a bachelor's degree. ' 


This article examines the principle findings of a re- 
cent study | conducted of law enforcement chief execu- 
tives in the largest 1,100 agencies in the United States 
(agencies with 75 or more full-time employees). Com- 
bined, these agencies provide law enforcement services 
for the majority of the American public 


_and Police Executives 


EE OY ETE ener eee eee 


The PERF Study 


he results of my research were published under the 
litle The American Law Enforcement Chief Executives 
\ Management Profile by the Police Executive Re- 
search Forum (PERF) The PERF study used data de- 
veloped during two waves of survey research con. 
ducted in 1982 and 1983 in which nearly 500 law en- 
forcement chief executives participated—a response 
rate of almost 98 percent. An enormous amount of data 
relating to the qualifications of the executives, their ex- 
perience, management style and philosophy, and their 
views about their jobs was collected, analyzed, and 
described in the book 


Donald C. Witham is currently assigned to the FBI 
Academy as a supervisory special agent. He has serv 
ed ina variety of investigative and management posts 
in the field and at FBI headquarters since 1970. in 
cluding founder of the Terrorist Research Center. coor 
dinator of the FBI long-range planning process, and 
special assistant to the associate director 


The qualifications of law enforcement 
chief executives, given the 
importance of their positions, 
are still unimpressive. 


Improving the quality of law enforcement has been 
an important nat;onal goal for approximately 20 years. 
A number of studies and commissions have examined 
this topic. Many ot the recommendations of these com- 
missions have !. used upon upgrading the qualifica- 
tions and training of police recruits and have largely 
ignored police executives. [t is my contention that 
police executives are the most critical group related 
to improving law enforcement. Police organizations are 
unlikely to be better than their leaders 


( nimpressive Qualifications 


The qualifications of law enforcement chief ex- 
ecutives, given the importance of their positions, are 
still unimpressive 


Education 


In 1976. the Police Chief Executive Committee 
recommended the immediate establishment of a four- 
year college degree requirement for new chief execu- 
tives of all agencies with 75 or more full-time employ- 
ees. Nearly 10 years later, almost 50 percent (47.2 per- 
cent) of these officials still do not possess a bac- 
calaureate degree. This situation is most pronounced 
in the northeastern portion of the nation. By way of 
comparison, 81 percent of chief executives of large cor- 
porations held at least a bachelor's degree in 1980 
Forty-one percent had earned a graduate degree .? 


The mere possession of a college degree, however, 
is not an unequivocal indication that a police official 
is qualified to be a chief executive. This is especially 
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true if there is arly validity to the complaints that the 
degree requirements of numerous programs (e.g., law 
enforcement) at many institutions do not constitute any 
sort of advanced education, As of several years ago, 
some law enforcement degree programs did not require 
a student to complete any coursework ii mathematics, 
statistics, a foreign language, or economics 


Many law enforcement executives fail 

to realize that their positions entail 

political responsibilities as well as 
administrative duties. 


Management Experience 


Compounding the low educational level of the ex- 
ecutives is the fact that very few of the leaders have 
recent managerial experience either in other police de- 
partments or outside of the law enforcement field. A 
substantial majority (69 percent) of the executives have 
spent more than 10 years with their present depart- 
ment. Nearly half (46 percent) of them have been with 
their department at least 20 years 


This combination of narrow experience and low ed- 
ucation is the reason for questioning the qualifications 
of these officials. Until these qualifications are substan- 
tially raised, there is no chance that law enforcement 
administration, let alone the field of law enforcement, 
will ever be viewed as a professional endeavor 


It seems highly probable that the political leaders of 
many jurisdictions prefer to appoint police adminis- 
trators with low qualifications. Perhaps these politi- 
cians believe that such administrators are easier to con- 
trol and manipulate. In fact, this is probably true! Such 
appointees must feel indebted to their political friends 
Situations where these circumstances exist are not con- 
ducive to good law enforcement or good government 


insensitivity to Political Responsibilities 


A second finding of my research is that many law 
enforcement executives fail to realize that their posi- 
tions entail political responsibilities as well as admin- 
istrative duties. Although the ‘‘politics-administra- 
tion’’ dichotomy has been rather thoroughiy van- 
quished within public administration and police ad- 
ministration literature, the dichotomy is alive and well 
for many law enforcement leaders 


The data of this study appear to indicate that many 
law enforcement chief executives refrain from any type 
of involvement in the public policymaking process that 
relates to the activities of their departments. These of- 
ficials are apparently content to confine themselves to 
the execution of policies that evolve out of this political 
debate. Such a narrow interpretation of suitable be- 
havior by these executives serves to deny law enforce- 
ment an appropriate input into many matters in which 

t has special concern and competence. Moreover. the 
citizenry at large is being deprived of valuable infor- 
mation necessary for the discussion and resolution of 
many community matters 
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By defining their responsibilities solely in adminis- 
trative terms, these officials are unlikely to devote the 
time and energy required to become acquainted with 
important actors who are not members of their organ- 
ization, It is incumbent upon top organizational of- 
ficials to function as spokesmen and representatives 
of their organizations with community, business, polit- 
ical, and media groups. The chief's development of re- 
lationships of trust and respect with such groups can 
enormously facilitate accomplishment of the depart- 
mental mission. In the absence of such relationships, 
the chief and, by extension, the members of the depart- 
ment are likely to be viewed as uncaring and unthink- 
ing automatons or, perhaps even more pejoratively, as 
‘bureaucrats, "' 


It seems highly probable that this narrow viewpoint 
and behavior on the part of certain police executives 
is in accord with the desires of many politicians. Such 
an attitude will make it easier for a politician to garner 
power within his office and to control governmental 
activities--and the competency, reputation, and in- 
tegrity of law enforcement will suffer as a consequence. 
More importantly, the quality of government perfor- 
mance to which citizens are entitled is diminished. 


Northeast Scores Last 


A third finding is that law enforcement chief execu- 
tives from the northeastern region of the United States 
have markedly lower qualifications and hold quite dif- 
ferent perceptions of their responsibilities than do their 
colleagues from the rest of the nation. For crime re- 
porting purposes, the f BI Uniform Crime Reports de- 
fine the northeast as the New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The percentages 
of executives with at least a bachelors degree from the 
four regions were: northeast—35, north central—52, 
south—56, and west—66. As a group, the northeast 
executives have a significantly lower level of educa- 
tion than their colleagues in the rest of the nation. 


Emphasis on Administration 


Executives from the northeast tended to define the 
responsibilities of their position in purely administra- 
tive terms, substantially more so than did their col- 
leagues. On the 1982 survey there were four responsi- 
bilities from a list of nine thai were described as polit- 
ical in nature. These duties involved developing rela- 
iionships with important actors residing outside of the 
organization (e.g., community leaders, political of- 
ficials, media officials, and police union officials). 


The five types of administrative duties (e.g., iden- 
tify and set objectives) were selected much more fre- 
quently . ; being important to the success of the official 
then were the political duties. When the response rates 
to each of the ‘‘political’’ duties were added together, 
the regional percentages were northeast— 29.6, north 
central—56.2, south—48.6, and west—47.1. Again, 
the scores of the northeast executives are significantly 
different from their colleagues in other regions. 


It must be emphatically stated that there are many 
first-rate law enforcement departments in the north- 


east Similarly, there are many highly qualified and 
effective police leaders in that area, There is no 
guarantee that highly qualified executives will perform 
well in their position. However, law enforcement is 
likely to be better served, and more highly regarded 
by the public, when it is led by well-qualified admin 
istrators 


Executive Development Needed 


A fourth finding of the study is that there is a serious 
need for executive development training for law en- 
forcement chief executives. The evidence in support 
of this conclusion is broad-ranging and indisputable 
lhe Police Chief Executive Report reached an identical 
conclusion in the mid-1970s, as did the National Man 
power Survey conducted by the National Institute of 
Law Enforcer ent and Criminal Justice in 1978 


Over 60 percent of the respondents indicated that 
attendance at specialized executive development pro- 
grams would best prepare the most qualified indi- 
vidual within their department to assume leadership 
should the current chief executive leave his position 
in the near future. The option of attending such pro- 
grams was overwhelmingly selected over the other 
alternatives (more police experience or more educa- 
tion) 


Also, only 16 percent of the respondents indicated 
that their most qualified replacement would not need 
additional preparation to assume the top position 
(Therefore, 84 percent of the executives believe that the 
most qualified replacement within their department 
does require additional preparation before assuming 
leadership of a department. Clearly, the respondents 
believe such development programs are extremely 
valuable 


\vailability of Programs 


In spite of the perceived need for high-quality ex- 
ecutive training programs, nearly half of the par- 
ticipants wrote that (here were no such programs avail- 
able in their geographical area. Although the views of 
the respondents may not be correct (i.e., good pro- 
grams may be available), the belief that programs are 
not available is sufficient to preclude these officials 
from taking advantage of such opportunities. Addi- 
tionally, many respondents who indicated that good 
programs existed stated that they were unable to par- 
ticipate in them for financial reasons 


(Closed System 


Data obtained during this study demonstrate the 

closed nature’’ of law enforcement which has been 
identified by earlier research. Ninety-two percent of 
the chief executives surveyed rose to their position 
from a law enforcement background. About 80 percent 
had been police executives before their promotion. Par- 
ticipants averaged over 24 years of police experience 
and over 17 years in their present department 


Many respondents had no law enforcement ex- 
perience in any but their present department, and very 
tew of the executives had recent management experi- 
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ence in other fields. Such narrow experience is unlike- 
| ‘o develop a broad understanding of the role of law 

wrcement or the role of its chief administrator in 
American society 


Democratic Values 


Buttressing this notion of the ‘closed nature’’ of law 
enforcement is the low level of educational qualifica- 
tions of the executives mentioned earlier, There are 
numerous executives with little formal education who 
are responsible for administering public agencies that 
spend many millions of dollars in tax vevenues every 
year. Even more importantly, it is somewhat question- 
able whether individuals with so little formal educa- 
tion and such narrow experience will have developed 
an accurate understanding of the democratic values of 
American society (e.g., freedom, equality). 


If the leader of a law enforcement agen- 
cy is ever to be perceived differently than 
the head janitor or senior grave-digger, 
minimum formal educational standards 
must be established and enforced. 


The executive must ensure that departmental ac- 
tivities are carried out in accord with these values, and 
he bears a heavy responsibility for the establishment 

. departmental values consistent with these ideals. 
The executive must insist that ‘'the spirit’’ as well as 
‘the letter’ of the law guide all his department's ac- 
tions. Executive training programs can be effective 
mechanisms for assisting administrators to develop a 
more informed view of the role of law enforcement in 
a democratic nation 


Similar Training Requirements 


The final finding of my research is that the executive 
development training needs of all law enforcement 
chief executives from departments with 75 or nore 
full-time employees are quite similar. The importance 
of this finding is that it suggests that the needs of 
sheriffs from departments with 1,000 employees are 
not particularly different from those of an appointed 
chief of police from a department with 75 people 


Since these needs are so similar, programs shou!d 
select participants without regard to their educational 
background, or to the type and size of their depart- 
ment. In fact, it would be desirable to have a diverse 
group of participants from the population to bring a 
range of experiences and viewpoints to the program 


Reforming the System 


These findings indicate that little attention has been 
paid by legislatures and law enforcement authorities 
across the country to a number of recommendations 
that spring from earlier studies of these problems, such 
as those of the Police Chief Executive Report of 1976 
or the National Manpower Survey of the Criminal 
Justice System, published in 1978. Most of the recom- 
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mendations of these studies are still appropriate in 
1986, Obviously, enacting proposals is more difficult 
then developing them. Nonetheless, the issues are sul- 
ficiently important to advance some reform proposals, 
many of which parallel the recommendations of earlier 
studies 


Essential Minimum Standards 


Minimum standards should be established and en- 
forced for the chief executive position of all law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the nation with 75 or 
more full-time employees. Standard three of The Police 
Chief Executive Report concerned the establishment 
of minimum standards, but the primary difficulty is 
that the standard calls on the states to enact legisla- 
tion to establish the standards. State legislators have 
been unwilling to do this. As of September 1985, no 
state has established standards for law enforcement ad- 
ministrators. In a number of states, individuals who 
could not be employed as patrol officers because they 
had not completed entry or recruit training, could be 
appointed or elected to the top position of a law en- 
forcement agency. 


Management Experience and Training 


The Police Chief Executive Report recommended 
establishing standards in three areas: law enforcement 
experience, management training, and education. The 
standards would be higher for the executives of larger 
agencies (e.g., bachelor's degree for departments with 
75 or more employees). | recommend that the law en- 
forcement experience standard be modified or expand- 
ed to include some sort of management experience in 


, a private or public sector organization. 


A major shortcoming of the Police Chief Executive 
Report recommendation is that it would greatly restrict 
the pool of eligible candidates able to run for an elected 
law enforcement position. My recommendation would 
be less restrictive, and it could be argued that manage- 
ment experience is more appropriate than law enforce- 
ment experience for the chief executive position. The 
management training standard could also be modified. 
Depending upon the experience and education of the 
individual, a management training standard may well 
be necessary. 


Education 


Finally, there should be no change in the education 
standard. My research has documented the low educa- 
tional attainments of current police chief executives. 
If the leader of a law enforcement agency is ever to be 
perceived differently than the head janitor or senior 
gravedigger, minimum formal educational standards 
must be established and enforced. For departments 
with at least 75 employees, a four-year college degree 
is an appropriate and realistic requirement. 


Legislation by the states is the most desirable vehi- 
cle to enact this recommendation. Because lawmakers 
are reluctant to pass such laws, the law enforcement 
community and concerned citizens should consider 
searching for alternative vehicles. For example, cities 


14 counties can establish mandatory guidelines 
Lah 


Also professional groups such as the International 
\.yociation of Chiets of Police (LACP), PERF (which 
quires a ( ollege degree for membership), and the Na- 
nonal Sheriffs Association can play an important role 
») securing acceptance and adherence to this modest 
proposal. Groups such as the International City 
\fanagement Association (ICMA), the National League 
*¢ Counties, the American Society for Public Ad- 
sinistration (ASPA), and others should be contacted 
and requested to assist in devising strategies 


Developing High Quality Executives 


Another proposal is that procedures should be 
enacted to ensure that highly qualified individuals are 
developed to serve as law enforcement chief execu- 
tives. The decentralized nature of American law en- 
forcement is reflected in the fact that there are more 
than 10,000 police agencies in the United States. Law 
enforcement is an excellent example of the genius of 
American government. 


Although most foreigners are befuddled with the jur- 
isdictional complexity of this nation's system of law 
enforcement and the lack of coordination among thou- 
sands of distinct departments, the system is well fit- 
ted to the unique desires of the American sovereign— 
our citizenry. Americans are wary of power, especial- 
ly governmental power, and they insist that govern- 
mental authority be responsive to public needs 


Similarly, as more is learned about the inherent 
limits of the economies of scale and specialization, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that larger organiza- 
tions are frequently not more efficient and effective 
In any event, America has been well served by its de- 
centralized law enforcement apparatus 


An Increasing Concern 


Such a disparate system, or nonsystem, does, how- 
ever, make it most difficult to develop qualified and 
competent law enforcement administrators on a nation- 
wide basis. In years past, this fact was of little impor- 
tance or significance. Today, and tomorro ., it is be- 
coming an increasingly legitimate concern 


Proposals to remedy this problem must be made 
within the context of American political reality: cen- 
tralization of the law enforcement function is and will 
be unacceptable to the majority of Americans. Al- 
though the logic of this system of government may be 
difficult both to understand and to defend to others. 
it works for the United States, and it is not advisable 
to tinker with something that works so well 


Retirement and Pension Plans 


Within the present decentralized system. techniques 
must be found to ensure that law enforcement depart- 
ments are led by the most competent officials. The 
largest impediment to this goal is the existence of 
literally thousands of distinct retirement and pension 
plans. Ways must be found to allow police officers to 
move from one retirement plan to another without pen- 


alty or sacrifice to their families’ security. [In this way, 
potential administrators can gain a much broader range 
of experience. Also, those officers who are able to per- 
form well in a wide variety of assignments can more 
easily be identified and considered for further 
promotions 


Today, many officers are reluctant to leave the 
security of a civil service environment to take the chief 
executive's job before they have satisfied requirements 
for their pension. With the security afforded by an al- 


Although the logic of this system of 
government may be difficult both to 
understand and to defend to others, 
it works for the United States, and it 
is not advisable to tinker with 
something that works so well. 


ready earned pension, these officers can then take the 
top job with a degree of independence from inappro- 
priate political influence. 


Sometimes, administrators who are not eligible to 
retire must step down to a deputy chief level or other 
position when a new executive is appointed in order 
to attain pension eligibility. The former chief executive 
is almost always embarrassed by such an ignominious 
chain of events, and the new executive is deprived of 
an opportunity to develop his own maragement team. 


Pay Levels 


Law enforcement is not a lucrative career. Public ser- 
vice remuneration tor managers and executives is gen- 
erally well below comparable positions in industry. For 
example, the minimum compensation required to earn 
a place among the 25 highest paid corporate executives 
in 1983 was $2.3 million.3 


This discrepancy in pay rates has traditionally been 
compensated for by the increased security of public 
employment. Yet this security frequently does not ex- 
tend to the most important employee in the law en- 
forcement organization—the administrator. Financial 
guarantees can be provided to law enforcement execu- 
tives to remedy these problems. The costs to jurisdic- 
tions would not be very substantial. In fact, the costs 
would almost certainly be far less than the hidden costs 
which are incurred under the present system. 


Mobility 


Law enforcement competence would be increased 
substantially by greater lateral mobility within the 
field. The primary advantage would be a broadening 
of the perspective of law enforcement officials. Ex- 
change programs for officers in different departments 
should be encouraged. Exchange programs among de- 
partments in the same immediate area could be under- 
taken at virtually no added cost. The benefits of broader 
perspective and enhanced cooperation end coordina- 
tion between departments could be substantial. 
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New Blood 


Finally, law enforcement should not refrain from 
-inging successful managers from other fields into the 
community. Clearly, many difficulties may arise with 
this approach, but it could be tested on a limited basis. 
Some of the difficulties that might be encountered by 
outsiders are resentment by other officers, lack of law 
enforcement experience, lack of knowledge about 
criminal law and procedures, and lower morale of of- 
ficers who feared their promotional opportunities were 
lessened (not necessarily a large group). 


There is a serious need for 
executive development training for 


law enforcement chief exec utives 


| believe that the most serious obstacle to integrating 
outsiders successfully would be the parochial ‘‘career- 
ist'' views of many police officers. Careerism is dis- 
cussed by Frederick Mosher in Democracy and the 
Public Service.4 Actually, all persons outside the career 
system in any single department confront this difficul- 
ty. The key to being accepted by members of the career 
system for all outsiders (i.e., police officials from other 
departments, as well as outsiders to policing in gen- 
eral) is the possession of good interpersonal skills. 


Individuals who can relate well with offices and who 
are seen as fair, compassionate, and intelligent will 
‘ventually be accepted within the agency. I believe that 
the primary reason that a number of extremely well 
qualified police officials have failed as chief executives 
of other departments was their inability to relate to the 
average police officer 


Police officers are all practicing amateur psycho- 
logists and sociologists and have an amazing ability 
to detect an air of superiority in others. If officers have 
confidence in an official, there is virtually no limit to 
their willingness and ingenuity in accomplishing the 
tasks at hand. Law enforcement is not so complex a 
task that highly talented outsiders can not master it in 
mid-career. These outsiders represent a potential re- 
source for improving law enforcement in our society. 


Coordinate Executive Development Resources 


My final proposal is that additional coordination. co- 
operation, and pooling of resources should take place 
between organizations providing executive develop- 
ment training to the law enforcement community. The 
evidence in this study overwhelmingly supports the 
need for more executive development training within 
law enforcement. It was shown that the training needs 
of most of the executives are very similar. 


There are a large number of organizations and in- 
stitutions involved in delivering this training. Some 
of the best known groups are the FBI, IACP. National 
Sheriffs’ Association (NSA), National Institute of 
justice (NIJ), Police Foundation, Police Executive Re- 
search Forum, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, and the Southern Police Institute. To some ex- 
tent. there is competition and conflict among these 
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groups. Efforts must be made to secure more coopera- 
tion and less conflict. 


The magnitude of the problem beir g addressed by 
these organizations requires combined effort. Each of 
these organizations has an important role and a special 
competence to bring to this task. A coordinating mech- 
anism is necessary. Perhaps the groups could coor- 
dinate their resources by individually focusing on 
specific clients or developing their own special niche 
in the police executive training market. Some train- 
ing could become joint or cooperative efforts by two 
or more institutions. Some instructional blocks could 
be standardized or designed to dovetail in a successive 
training effort. Feedback about successes and failures 
among the groups could minimize duplication of mis- 
takes and encourage innovative training experiments. 


Many interorganizational efforts have been abject 
failures. Battles over turf and prestige almost inevitably 
result in conflict and a breakdown in cooperation. The 
suggested coordinating committee must be prepared 
for these difficulties and not allow them to frustrate 
the intent of increasing the capacity to provide quali- 
ty management and executive training to law enforce- 
ment officials. 


The Challenge of Executive Development 


In general, the recommendations of this study 
amount to a call for professionalizing the field of law 
enforcement administration. Although James Q. Wilson 
has argued very convincingly that the patrolman is a 
member of a craft and not a bureaucrat or a 
protessional.$ His argument does not need to be and 
should not be expanded to include police chief ex- 
ecutives. During the 1480s, the time for competent, 
professional police executives has arrived. 


The pressures and problems affecting American "o- 
lice executives will almost surely grow in future years. 
Individuals of the highest moral character and with 
solid intellectual ability will be required to lead law 
enforcement agencies. Much progress remains to be 
made in attracting and developing these leaders. Effi- 
cient, effective, and equitable law enforcement, a right 
to which all Americans are entitled, is dependent upon 
the performance of these police administrators. 
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Taken in its literal form, the story 
of St. George is a simple one. His task 
was to slay an evil dragon and to stand 
ior what was good. His job was much 
easier than that of police officers to- 
day, since ail he had to do was kill the 
dragon. He did not have to enforce the 
law, prevent crime, work in a chain-of- 
command, or deal with the public while 
abiding by policies and regulations 
Also, he was not responsible for the 
maintenance of domestic and civil or- 
der. He did not Nave to work with the 

“ press, the media, or informants. He did 
not have to cooperate with or work in 
internal affairs, be guided by legisia- 
tion, or accept the decisions of the 
courts. Finally, he did not have to pro- 
vide a wide range of services for those 
in need, from evicted families to help- 
less alcoholics to lost children. He did 
not have to rescue cats, exercise dis- 
cretion, make arrests, complete re- 
ports, testify in court, or look out for the 
safety of a partner. He had only to put 
on his uniform (in his case, a uniform 
made of metal), mount his vehicle (in 
his case, an armored horse), draw his 
weapon (in his case, a sword), find the 
dragon, and slay it. Police work is 
much more complex and demanding 
than the work of St. George. No matter 
how well a police officer does his 
work—even if he is commended for his 
performance—he will never be made a 
saint for it 


By 
EDWIN J. DELATTRE 


President 
St. John's College 
Annapolis, Md 


lt must also be remembered that 
while people are terrified of dragons, a 
little tremor also runs through most of 
them in the presence of those who slay 
dragons. Police officers have wit- 
nessed this, | am sure, and have 
sensed many people drawing into 
themselves when the police are 
around, even if they have nothing to 
fear. This is, perhaps, why the social 
life of many police officers centers 
largely on the sompanionship of other 
law enforcement officers. They share 
in the tradition of St. George, because 
they, like him, have the authority to use 
force, including deadly force, even 
though for most officers the use of 
force is not commonplace. The police 
share in this tradition to the extent that 
people experience a tremor ‘n the 
presence of authority conjoined with 
the visible trappings of power. 

The job of St. George was much 
easier, less complex, and in some 
ways, more rewarding than that of to- 
day's police officer. For him, there was 
never any question about what to do or 
how to do it. Much more is asked and 
expected of the officer who works not 
in the company of saints, but in the 
company of human beings, from the 
best to the worst. And so, the first step 
is to have a look at the idea of human 
beings which underlies this country, 
the idea of human beings which has 
led to the U. S. Constitution, to our 
form of government, and in part, to the 
prevailing notions of what the proper 
functions of the police are. 
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James Madison is commonly de 
scribed as ‘The Father of the Constitu 
tion.” He is one of my heroes because 
he tried hard to be competent and 
qualified to do the work that he set out 
to do. The work in which he was inter 
ested was the design and construction 


of a durable country—one that would 


last—and a country in which there 
would be a willingness to conduct an 
experiment. The exoeriment he con 


templated was an experiment in or 
dered liberty. He envisioned a country 
in which there would be long term 
Survival of law, order, and freedom 
To make himself qualified for this 
work, Madison studied the best books 
on government and forms of nations 
He a!so studied and observed human 
beings, including himself, to find out 
what could be expected of them. He 
realized that if he was wrong about 
human beings, the experiment was 
doomed to failure. He stated in the 
Federalist Papers 
“What is governmeni itself but the 
greatest of all reflections on human 
nature? if men were angels, no 
government would be necessary. If 
angels were to govern men, neither 
external nor internal controls on 
government would be necessary. In 
framing a government which is to be 
acministered by men over men, the 
great difficulty lies in this: you must 
first enable the government to 
control the governed, and in the next 
place oblige it to control itself.” 


Madison 


not angels 


Saw clearly that men are 
they are capable of vice 
as well aS virtue. Because they are not 
angels, they cannot live together with 
any measure of freedom unless some 
one is vested with the authority and 


power to intervene if men begin to 
disregard the freedom of others to do 
whatever they please. But those who 
possess the authority and power are 
human beings, not angels. There must 
accordingly be limits to their right to 
intervene, to their authority, and to their 
powey. These limits are imposed by the 
law and the Constitution. But 


who make the iaws are men and wom 


those 
en as well—not angels. Because they 
rust be limited, there is an executive 
branch of government to administer 
and enforce laws or veto leaisiation, if 
necessary. Beyond this, there must be 
a judicial system to review the constitu 
tionality of the laws and to prosecute 
and defend those accused of violating 
them. But the judges are human be- 
ings, not angels, and they must not be 
allowed to elect themselves or choose 
their successors. The same principles 
apply to the police, internally and exter 
nally. Thus, Madison attempted to de 
sign a country where people could live 
together with liberty—a country built on 
the undeniable fact of life that no coun 
try is durable if it is designed as if men 
and women were angels. If men were 
angels, there would be no need for 
police. And if all men were devils, the 
police would never be enough, nor 
would martial law be enough 


Madison the 
} ngushn histonan Lord Acton pul INto 


understood what 


words in a letter dated April 5S 1RR/. to 
Mandell 


Power tends to 


BIShop Creignton,. me 


Oru tine aid not Say 
DOul that is fends t 


it Corrupt rap) 


and absolute power corrupts absolute 
AY This is why tyranny WsoUte Ow 
er vested in someone— always ends in 


Nobody can handle absolute 
power later being 


verwheimed by it and using it abusive 


aisaster 


without sooner or 


ly. America has a better idea 
Ihe police have both authority and 
power, but like the rest of us, they are 


not angels. The challenge of police 
work |S to ‘ive with these three factors 
lhe way to meet the 
challenge is to act as Madison did—-do 
everything possibile to become the kind 


of person to whom authority and power 


simultaneously 


can be entrusted and the 
patrol of command, who can 


nd of police 
officer 
exercise authority responsibly and use 
power in the right ways at the right 
times for the right reasons 

lt is because this is the challenge 
of police work that police work must be 
taken To be a competent 
police officer is a tremendous achieve 
ment—few human accomplishments 
related to work are more impressive 
To be an efficient officer requires tech 
nical skills, self-knowledge, a capacity 
for sound judgment, the ability to make 
rapid decisions about people and 
events, patience, the ability to cooper 
ate, preparedness to draw the line on 
how far an incident is allowed to devel 
op, and sensitivity to suffering. At the 
same time, an officer must have very 
thick skin, courage, respect for the law, 
personal restraint, concern for justice 
and fairness, the ability to face human 
depravity, hopelessness, viciousness, 
and deceit. He must possess the ability 
to face predators and victims without 
being destroyed by them and the self- 
discipline required to face hours of 
boredom without becoming indifferent 
or lax. A good police officer is like the 


seriously 
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where 
and ts agen IES the 


pation 


largely the same. The problems are 


prominent and they grind on us. But 


the experiment in ordered liberty looks 


to be a lot better than the alternatives 
When you are appalied by all these 
heat. yourself of 
your good colleagues, decent c'tizens, 
worthwhile officials, competent journal 
ists, sound laws, and appropriate con- 
or crime. Think of the good 
they are always there 


sources of remind 


victions f 


things 


50, if this is the 


hallenge—to ex 


ercise authority responsibly and to use 


power appropriately in circumstances 


from ideal. and when 
In prac- 


which are far 


none of us is an angei—now 


t to be met? 


tice - 


“. . , the challenge [is] 
to exercise authority 
responsibly and to use 
power appropriately in 
circumstances which 
are far from 
ideal... .” 
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oOUuge are all nwaghtlorward dimensions of 


Ihe police officer worthy of the badge 
Not all officers possess them, making it 
much worse for them, much worse for 
new colleaques, much worse tor the 
rest of us, and much worse tor the 


expenment in 


That is 


ved in being human and in 


ordered libs rty 
thy Tit? five 
entrusting authority to human beings 


As Nave said. there is much to 


being excellent at police work There 


are tundamental virtues of good per 
ona Naracter—wisdom emper 
ance ustice, Courage, and wiearity 


Integrity means wholeness and 


unity It means being one person at 
work, al play, and in all parts of occu 
pational, civic, personal, and social life 
hs ihe kind of wholeness that 
makes people trustworthy, not only in 


the sense that they are honest bul also 


in the sense that they make rehable 
well-reasoned decisions and judg 
ments They dont act impulsively even 
when they Nave to act quickly. his 
kind of trustworthiness is akin to wis 
dom—to being able to read situations 
ind people in order to understand 


what is meant by what one sees and 


hears. it is not just being street smart 
that 


being able to 


hey “] able to 


ry 


SeTISE Someone is 
that 


something is amss important as these 


hiny or Sense 


traits are, it qoes much farther than 
these When Bill Bradley, currently the 
jUuUMIOF enator from New Jersey 
played his last game for Princeton in 


the NCAA cons 


cluded tus 


Nation finals. he con 
the 


yt shots 


with a 
all successful 


time on floor 
dazzling array 
He made baseline jumpers, fali-aways 
and hook shots 
it the basket 
he could do that, he 
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some without ever 


looking Asked later how 
explained that as 
had practiced every day, and 
end of hs practice, he 
different shots. 10 


unt! he 


would 
times in 


made the 100 


successior 


shots. This diligent practice gives one 


he said, ‘a sense of where you are 


‘Technical skills and 
self-knowledge are 
straightforward 
dimensions of the 
police officer worthy 
of the badge.”’ 


This same sentiment could be applied 
lo wisdome—having a sense of where 
you are with respect to the Constitu 
ihe laws, the 


leagues, and the other people in your 


lion public, your col 
lives. it takes practice to achieve it, just 
other cardinal 


It comes from reading books 


as it does to achieve 


virtues 
and paying attention to one's exper 
ence. Temperance means self-control, 


not giving oneself over to 


rage, or fleeting desire for instant grat 


impulse 


fication. Justice consists of fair. nondis 


criminatory treatment in light” of 
circumstances 
the 
bravery to make decisions, to stand by 


them when they are night 


relevant facts and 


Courage means physical bravery 


and to im 
prove upon them when they are wrong 
Skills 
self-knowledge, integrity, wisdom, tem 


These’ virtues—technical 


perance, justice, and courage—are the 
backbone of the ability to exercise dis 
cretion soundly in the performance of 
ones duties and the conduct of one's 
life. They are the characteristics that 
separate the the boys 
They are the achievements that distin 
guish mature adults from children and 
immature adults 


men from 


People who achieve 
ther do not have empty heads 
make mistakes 


They 
but they are able to 
avoid them frequently They do not 
have hollow chests 


fear 


They experience 
but they do not run away. They 


experience temptation Sometimes 
they yield to it 
angels. Often, they succeed in resist 


ing it—they do not betray their oaths 


because they are not 


' riety tetera ' / | | | Bi pii 
SOTIS not Necause thy \ ijt eT 


novie, Bul simply because they ar 


people his kind of respect er) 
bodied in (he eighth amendment to the 
Us. Constitution which probit uel 
and unusual punishment it does not 
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only for decent peopl t prohibits at 
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treat people fairly and within the law 


no matter how bad they ar y what 
laws they have broker hie dos ~~ 
mean that the civil nahts of the publ 
are more important than tho: cof thy 
police, that the fo of a 1 
more important than that of a police 
officer. or that an officer should 
use force or violence t do men 
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puts it, to yovern themselve ry thy 
performan< © of their dute: lhey ar 
obliged to remember that the most 
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ing 

Police ifficer why take thy 
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work This iS NOt to romanticiz theory 


they are 


worthy of the trust placed 


them They have taught ry if 


‘tutions other than the | ne 
have used what they taught me. They 
have explained what they iv to per 
pie from other itis where , yey) 
mon practice to give an officer money 
if stopped for a traffic violation or 
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